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Expect an exciting NEW. delightful 
typing experience .. . from the moment 
your De Luxe Underwood arrives. 
And watch your boss’ eyes light up 
when he sees the crisp. clean work 
you do. Besides, you'll find it easy 
to do more work . . . with less fatigue. 
Just LOOK at the new typing 
advantages you'll have over other 
secretaries: 
AG ... full ten inch writing line, 
on standard carriage width 
(one inch more than before). 
New ... machine enclosed for 
quieter operation and protection 
against dust and dirt. 


New . .. the most pleasing touch ever 


developed in a standard typewriter. 


New modern styling... 


Finger-Form kevs. 
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New Drop Line Space Lever for an 


easy, fast, and positive carriage return. 


Aw deeper Paper Table and larger 
Lateral Paper Guide . . . for faster, 
more accurate insertion of paper. 
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Hew improved Variable Line Spacer 
and Cylinder Knobs . . . larger and 
deeper threaded . . . permit easier 
and more accurate aligning, both 
vertically and horizontally. 


Sew Removable Platen. (Softer 
platen for normal typing and quiet 
operation. Harder platen for 
manifolding and heavy duty.) 
Gives added versatility to machine. 


Me non-glare Underwood gray finish. 
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Also. you'll have on hand all the 
helpful Underwood features you've 
always enjoved ... including your old 
friend Rhythm Touch and the handy 
front-controlled Self Locking Margin 
Stops! 

Be sure vour boss orders the new 
Underwood De Luxe. Get a 
demonstration today. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters ... Adding Machines 
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Ribbons and other Supplies 
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Underwood Limited. 
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THE PROBLEM OF 


CORRECT TYPEWRITER HEIGHT 


SOLVED WITH THE NEW 
HARTNETT ADJUSTABLE DESK 


been repeatedly shown by 
research. This problem, of 
how to achieve correct 
typewriter height for each 
student, has now been 
solved by the Harnett ad- 
HARTNETT DE LUXE justable typing desk. 
CLASSROOM MODEL This revolutionary desk is 
designed for all students: 
the 30% who do not need desk adjustment, as well as for the 70%, who do. 
In the case of the latter, surveys show that improvement in general classroom 
work is immediate. 

The Hartnett adjustable typing desk is a rugged piece of school furniture, 
made of oak. It has a shelf for books. It is 30 inches high, 20 inches wide, 
and 36 inches long. A simple, patented device, located below the well as 
shown in the illustration, enables the student easily to adjust the typewriter to 
any height from 26 to 30 inches from the floor. 





SOME FEATURES OF THIS ADVANCE-TYPE DESK 


e Increases efficiency and typing speed. 
® More comfort: better posture; less fatigue. 


e Less eye strain. Transcription copy is 4 inches closer than with 
commonly used 26-inch desks. 


e Adjusted by the student to any height from 26 to 30 inches. 

e Front and sides enclosed for comfort of feminine students. 

e Gives a business-office atmosphere to the class room. 

e Only the typewriter is raised or lowered: desk remains uniform. 


Hammond Desk Co. 


5248 HOHMAN AVE., HAMMOND, IND. 





Hammond Desk Company 


5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. : 


Please send me literature as checked below. 


Free booklet, “Your Correct Typewriter Height.” 
Complete information about model shown. 


Descriptive circular about other models. 
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That 70%, of typing students, using normal classroom desks, are handi. 
capped by the fact that their typewriters are too high or too low has 








WRONG HEIGHT 


OPERATOR 5’ 7” 
Typewriter height 26 inches 


Typewriter at 26-inch height and much too 
low for this operator. A typist working at 
this wrong position will experience back 
and neck strain and the possibility o! 
errors is increased. The fatigue and tired- 
ness caused by this wrong typewriter 
height has a degrading effect on the 
operator's work and disposition. 


RIGHT HEIGHT 


OPERATOR 5’ 7” 
Adjusted typewriter height 2912 inches 


Typewriter in raised position showing the 
fore-arms at a 30-degree slope. It was 
necessary to raise the typewriter to 29% 
inches to the correct position for this 
operator. A simple template as show? 
may be used in finding the 30-degree 
angle which places the fore-arms parallel 
to the keyboard. 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR 








— 
DEPARTMENTAL 
COOPERATION 


IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


One of the topics. most fervently discussed in conventions and other teacher groups is the 


COMPETITION AND-xtent to which other departments are making inroads in the offerings of business education. Un- 


fortunately business teachers have in recent years gone on the defensive and attempt to justify 
all the subjects they are teaching regardless of their validity. This is in some cases quite under- 
standable because the teachers in other departmental groups in their desire to increase their de- 
partmental offerings encroach upon areas which logically are presented best by business teachers. 
However business teachers have not been without guilt in this respect themselves. 

In a recent magazine article by Professor Frederick G. Nichols, this problem is admirably 
treated.'. Professor Nichols points out that in New York State economic geography and busi- 
ness economics have been taken from the business program and placed in the social studies program 
and, as he indicates, the social studies teachers probably are no better qualified to teach these sub- 
jects than the business teachers. Thus it is a mere shifting of students from one department to 
another resulting in nothing more than the creating of antagonisms. As Professor Nichols points 
out, this problem could be solved by cooperative adjustment of the situation so as to place the 
work where it could best be presented in the secondary school regardless of departmental offer- 
ings. He then gives an illustration of the manner in which junior business training is maintained 
as a clerical business training program in one school merely to prevent a social studies depart- 
ment from taking it over even though the business staff realizes it should have a broader founda- 
tion to be properly presented at the junior high. school level. Similarly, the home economics 
department and the business education department have overlapping areas of interest. Much that 
is taught in home economics is concerned with business and therefore in some respect is a phase 
of business education. On the other hand, much that is presented in business education is inval- 
uable to the prospective homemaker and therefore also belongs in the home economics program. 
This problem should not be solved by arbitrary assignment of the work to one group or the 
other or, even worse, by futile and meaningless duplication. Business English is also given as an 
evidence of the problem. No one can precisely indicate the point at which Business English dif- 
fers from English. Business English is essentially good English applied to business situations. 

Professor Nichols therefore suggests that all secondary school teachers agree on an irreducible 
minimum of general education for all; then all of this instructional material should be pooled into 
one common program. This common program should be offered to all students and taught by 
whatever teachers are most fitted to present the subject matter. We increasingly recognize the 
futility of formalized departmental lines at the secondary school level. Any qualified teacher who 
is worthy of a label should be able to teach most, if not all, of the offerings in the common core 
program and should be able to present them well. Overspecialization in this area is not only un- 
necessary but often undesirable. 

Some teachers of business education complain that the entire program of business education is 
gradually being taken away from them and all that they will have left is shorthand, typing and a 
little bookkeeping. If this development were in the best interest of students, it would be desirable. 
Any business teacher who cannot or will not teach other subjects if they serve the student better 
has no place in the secondary school anyway. 

Obviously, shifts should not be made overnight. This is a problem of cooperation and under- 
standing adjustment. No teacher has the right to assume that he can begin teaching at the age of 
twenty-two and continue to teach that identical subject matter in the same manner until he re- 
tires at the age of sixty-five. If problems of curricular adjustment are presented to the teachers 
with full understanding of the situation, teachers should not only be willing but anxious to change 
their offerings to meet the needs of the time. 

Fundamentally any teacher who complains about the abuse of the commercial department only 
has himself and his colleagues to blame. In many schools the traditional program of shorthand, 
typing, and bookkeeping is all that is available. Even if economic geography and business economics 
or even business law were to become phases of the common core program there is still an abund- 
ant opportunity for not only maintaining the enrollments in business education but even increas- 
ing them. 

Clerical training has ideal qualities for serving the many students who are not book-minded 
and who therefore need the kind of training which will better fit them for the type of routine 
work that they are going to do in the secondary school. Properly organized clerical training will 
tremendously increase the offerings in business education. This is true even to a greater extent of 
courses in distributive education. Most communities have made pitifully inadequate provisions 
for cooperative training in distributive education in the secondary school and even fewer have 
set up worth-while courses in merchandising on a pre-vocational level. 


1 The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, November, 1948, pp. 62-68. 
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Monroe Adding Calculator 
Model LA-5 


A SEXTETTE THAT GIVES HARMONY 
and EFFICIENCY TO ANY CLASS ROOM 


It has been proved over and over again in actual practice 
that for any class of twenty-five or more pupils six 
Monroes (5 Educators and 1 LA-5) is the ideal equipment. 


Each pupil has more class hours to thoroughly learn the 
basic elements of machine figuring on the Monroe Educa- 
tor; and to learn vocationally how the fundamentals are 
carried out electrically and automatically by using the 


Monroe LA-5 Adding-Calculator. 


There’s a very practical reason besides efficiency for 
equipping your school with this Monroe Sextette—there 
is a substantial dollar saving to schools buying five or 
more Educators. 

Monroe Educators and LA-5 Models are now available 
for immediate delivery. 


Write our Educational Department for full details of this 
special offer. 








Available to all 


Teachers 


@ Course of Study in Office Machines 
(form B184) 


@ Teachers’ Guide for the Monroe 
Educator (form B182) 


@ Teaching Office Practice by the Ro- 
tation Plan (form 118) 


@ Office Practice Rotation Plan For- 
mulas (form XSS243) 


These practical teaching helps are yours 
free for the askin;—write our Educa- 
tional Department —just specify form 
number. 








MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc.""s:".27="—" 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 
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TYPICAL 


SHORTHAND IN 
CLERICAL WORK 


PERPETUATING 
OLD FALLACIES 


From one western city comes a letter which bears out what this column has repeatedly said 
about several important matters. Could you have written it? 

“IT am trying to teach advanced shorthand to a class of thirty-three girls with an 1I.Q. range 
from 87 to 129 of which eight are below 95,” sa“s my correspondent. He goes on to say, “these 
girls are either in Group 2 or Group 3 English; they have earned C’s in typing and D’s mostly 
in other subjects.” 

Why are “these girls” enrolled in an advanced shorthand (vocational) class? Partly because 
they were recommended for promotion to this class by former teachers, and partly because the 
school management says that “we have to give these girls what they want to take.” 

“Our counselors do not know what it takes to master shorthand, or what the stenographic job 
requires.’ So, “the teacher’s hands are tied.” 

Are yours tied? If so, what have you done during the past year to free them? Specific things, 
[ mean, Perhaps you haven't tried hard enough. 


A short time ago I sat at the desk of a school principal arguing that relatively few office workers 
actually use shorthand. “Wait a minute,” said the principal. “I'll call the personnel manager of 
(a nationally knowh company) and see what he says about that. He called, got the personnel man- 
ager, and said, “What proportion of office workers employed by you need to know shorthand ?” 
The look of satisfaction on his face as he hung up told me that he had scored, but it did not pre- 
pare me for the answer he got—85 per cent. 

Later the same day I put the same question to a similar representative of another big company 
in the same city. He opined that 15 per cent would be nearer the truth, 

A letter just received from a personnel man in another big company says that “less than 10 
per cent of our clerical help uses or needs shorthand.” With these latter two views every occu- 
pational survey report agrees. 

The man who said 85 per cent should not have misunderstood the question. — It was stated 
clearly, and repeated. Why the obvious exaggeration? Did he give the answer the school man 
wanted to hear? Or did he make a wild guess? I cannot see why such misinformation should 
emanate from a modern business office. But I do know what every office occupational researcher 
knows, that it is necessary to be on guard against such answers to perfectly straightforward ques- 
tions. Impressions often get all tangled up with facts. And what is worse, too many researchers 
don’t bother to untangle them before setting up neat tables and drawing definite conclusions. 

Or is it possibly true that we hate to face facts lest they upset our deep-seated convictions ? 
Supply your own answer. 


Will ‘‘general clerical practice” ever come into its own? Will it continue to be looked upon as 
the resting place of misfits in other commercial courses? Or as a means of “retaining as many 
students as possible” in the commercial department despite their inability to “get their shorthand 
dictation or transcribe their outlines accurately,” or to fit well into accounting or sales programs 
of training 7! 

Require a C (7) average in Shorthand J, Bookkeeping I, and Retailing I for admission to 
“IL” courses in these subjects? Of course, but better a B. Then put those who fail to make the 
required grade in the General Clerical course? Is that all? Why not some high- | Q beginners 
in General Clerical, if their talents, interests, and occupational outlook lead in that direction ? 

The author of the article referred to mentions 26 clerical duties performed by high schooi 
graduates who were followed up. Of these, 16 (61+ percent) do not necessarily involve the use 
of office machines. Of the remaining ten 4 involve the use of the typewriter which, of course, is 
not taught in the General Clerical Course. Three duties involve the use of two easily mastered 
duplicators and one more difficult but little used one. One involves simple adding and listing 
machines. And the remaining two “duties” involve two machines of major importance, neither of 
which should be relegated to a small niche in a General Clerical course—key-drive calculator and 
dictating machine. 

Allegedly in the light of the facts turned up by the follow-up study referred to, the author then 
lists the things he thinks should be taught in a General Clerical course. There are 10 separate titles 
used in the list, 7 of which are machine titles. Business Etiquette, Filing and Preparing Business 
Forms (probably typing) are the other three. 

Thus 61+ per cent of duties are now non-machine duties, while 70+ per cent of the instruction 
in the General Clerical course is to be on machines. So the fallacy that a ‘‘machine clerical” course 
prepares for “general clerical” work still persists. 

My own most comprehensive general clerical study? turned up a list of 47 duties, only 12 of 
which involved any except typewriter machine operation. No amount of the best “machine clerical 
practice” will prepare for 35 of those 47 duties. Certainly not the touch-and-go type of ‘‘acquaint- 

‘What Shall We Teach in Our General Clerical Practice Classes,’ U.B.E.A. Forum, October, 1948. 


*A New Conception of Office Practice. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Caleulator that Kemembers 


SPEEDS AND SIMPLIFIES FIGURING 


















Almost all calculating consists of obtaining 
a series of intermediate answers (sums, 
products, results) that are added or sub- 
tracted in succession until the final answer 
is reached. These exclusive “remembering” 
dials of the new Burroughs store these 
intermediate answers automatically and 
show the accumulated results. Thus the 
intermediate answers and the final answer 
are arrived at directly—without the usual 
time-wasting rehandling of figures. 


These dials show the results of indi- 
vidual computations (addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, division). 
As intermediate answers are obtained, 
they can be added to or subtracted 


See this Burroughs Calculator in action. Find out how it is from the amount in the rear dials 
r ‘ instantly, by depressing a single key. 
saving 15% to 40% in calculating time for thousands of con- Whi Gees dike 08 Male werk sonnet 
cerns. Call your nearest Burroughs office for a demonstration. to simplify calculating to a new degree 
...to make it easier and faster and 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN less costly. 


BURROUGHS €) CALCULATORS 
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BETTER TRAINING FOR 
THE NEW BUSINESS TEACHER 


by E. C. McGill 


Kansas State Teachers College 


Emporia, Kansas 


ROLLEMS of teaching business 

subjects are in a general way no 
different than those found in any 
other field, except for the fact that 
they may have a little more practical 
application, hence making them ap- 
pear more boldly. Once a solution 
toa problem has been obtained, it is 
probably usable for only one applica- 
tion, since by that time the very na- 
ture of the problem itself has 
changed. Also, a problem that ex- 
ists for one beginning teacher, or 
one school, will probably not exist 


while in college for actual contact 
with real classroom problems, so they 
can profit from the experience of de- 
veloping solutions to such problems 
before they are placed in a position 
of being solely responsible as a class- 
room teacher. 

Quite early in the teacher-training 
program, considerable observation 
should be provided in all the areas 
of business education and under 
varied school situations which are 
typical of those found in practice. It 
is well to include observation in 





Luncheon Meeting of Teachers Returning from the Field for an On-Campus Conference. 


for another in the same manner. All 
of this will induce all would-be prob- 
lem solvers to proceed cautiously in 
recommending a never-fail answer to 
the classroom problems of the begin- 
ning teacher. 

What is the answer? 
that such obstacles exist and that 
never-fail solutions cannot be de- 
veloped, then what can teacher-train- 
ers do to assist the beginning teacher 
in becoming better prepared to cope 
with those problems which are always 
eminent. 

First, we can assist in the im- 
proved development of the most im- 
portant human resource—one’s own 
thinking capacity. Teacher-trainees 
should have adequate opportunity 


If we admit 
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classes other than in the business 
feld. 

These observations must be well 
planned before actual observation be- 
gins. The trainee should be well 
coached in what to look for and how 
to observe to an advantage. The 
teacher-trainer should assist the ob- 
servers in developing an outline of 
things to look for. This should in- 
clude instructional procedures and 
techniques, equipment, plant, admini- 
stration, students and their attitudes, 
teacher duties, community relations, 
and many other pertinent points. 
Both the desirable and undesirable 
should be looked for and noted. The 
observer should discuss school prob- 
lems with the teacher and admini- 


strator. Observation reports should 
then be brought back to the teacher- 
training institution for group dis- 
cussion, suggestions, and improve- 
ments. As many different types of 
observation as possible should be ar- 
ranged. Such practice really pro- 
vides the trainees with some insight 
into what is actually going on in the 
schoolroom. Problems recognized in 
this manner can be pursued during 
the continued teacher-training period. 
The result will be one more step to- 
ward the training of wiser and more 
efficient beginning business teachers. 


Supervised Teaching 


Following the period of varied ob- 
servation in the field of business 
teaching, the trainee should begin to 
apply the solutions to problems 
through supervised teaching in a con- 
trolled laboratory school. Super- 
vised practice teaching must follow 
adequate subject matter preparation, 
observation, and acquaintance with 
common classroom problems.  Prac- 
tice should be as inclusive of all the 
areas of business education as pos- 
sible and should especially cover the 
trainee’s areas of specialization, very 
thoroughly. Teaching experience 
should not be limited to classroom 
activities but should also include par- 
ticipation in co-curricular activities, 
measurement, lesson planning, reme- 
dial instruction, and staff meetings. 
This experience should be made as 
inclusive and practical as possible in 
order to acquaint the trainee with as 
many of the teacher activities as pos- 
sible. Each period of actual practice 
should be followed by a conference 
with all the observers and supervis- 
ing teachers. 


Cadet Teaching 


The third step in the applied teach- 
er education program should include 
that of affording an opportunity for 
actual experience in a full school pro- 
gram. This step should come after 
the completion of successful super- 
vised practice teaching. The trainee 
or “cadet” as we now may call him 
should be sent out in the field where 
he will actually first observe the whole 
day’s activities of the business 
teacher. After acquaintance has been 
established, the trainee should actu- 
ally assume the role of teacher by per- 
forming the entire teaching under su- 
pervision. This experience should 
include all co-curricular activities 
normally required of the regular 
teacher. The trainee should attend 
departmental staff meetings and gen- 
eral faculty meetings. After the 
completion of the “cadet” teaching 
period, the trainee should return to 


1] 








the group of teacher-training students 
and be given the opportunity to teil 
ot his experiences and_ problems. 
Discussion should contribute to the 
overall accumulation of teaching in- 
telligence. 


Appraisal 


Upon the completion of a period 
of practice teaching, the student is 
entitled to an opportunity to evalu- 
ate and appraise the instruction per- 
formed. Much can be done toward 
evaluation in short conferences be- 
tween the student teacher and the 
supervisor immediately after the 
close of the period of instruction. The 
young teacher should have every op- 
portunity possible to profit by his 
mistakes and be better prepared for 
entrance into an actual teaching posi- 
tion. 

Undoubtedly, some means of re- 
cording the entire classroom proce- 
dure during the practice teaching pe- 
riod would. prove quite profit ible to 
the beginning teacher. A wire re- 
corder or a tape recorder can be used 
for recording the activities of the in- 
struction period. This recording can 
be used by the student teacher and / 
or the supervisor for a play-back of 
the entire teaching procedure. The 
student can have the opportunity of 
hearing his own voice, listening to his 
own directions and instructions given 
to the class, and in general appraise 
his instructional efforts. In consulta- 
tion with the supervisor and other 
student teachers, improvements in 
technique and procedure can be de- 
veloped and tried out the following 
day. The student teacher should be 
able to retire to a quiet room or office 
for studying the recording of his 
own teaching efforts. It would be 
well to use a first recording of the 
student teacher’s efforts for compari- 
son with recordings of classroom 
techniques detected in later efforts. 
The student and the supervisor can 
determine the extent of progress and 
the amount of improvement that has 
really been made during the period of 
teaching. 

The real value of student teaching 
has been overlooked unless every ef- 
fort possible is made to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the trainee’s efforts 
and to correct faults in technique and 
procedures. The use of the wire re- 
corder or tape recorder is one very 
effective method of such evaluation. 


Time Element 


A minimum of three semesters 
should be devoted to the three steps 
described above in the teacher edu- 
cation program. The first semester 
should be devoted to observations 


and discussions of problems com- 
mon to the business teaching field. 
The second semester should be de- 
voted to supervised practice teaching 
and conferences regarding methods 
and techniques. The third semester 
should provide experience in actual 
school environment involving the full 
daily program as a “cadet” teacher. 

Upon the completion of such a rou- 
tine training program, the young 
teacher will have developed his or 
her reasoning capacity pertaining to 
teaching problems far beyond that of 
the average first year business teach- 
er. A background ef experiences has 
been accumulated that will provide 
resources for handling problems. 
This resource cannot be obtained *ex- 
cept through the right kind of ex- 
perience. 


In-Service Education 


The second phase of assisting the 
beginning business teacher should be 
that of “in-service” training carried 
on by the teacher-training institution 
that trained the teacher in the first 
place. Such in-service education 
may take the pattern of thai now be- 
ing practiced in the Department of 
Commerce of Kansas State Teachers 
College of Emporia, Kansas. 

Early in the first school year, the 
beginning business teacher is con- 
tacted by questionnaire for determin- 
ing what their most pertinent teach- 
ing problems are. Following the re- 
turn of these questionnaires, a Sat- 
urday conference is held on the col- 
lege campus for all beginning teach- 
ers and others who can make con- 
tributions with the teachers’ problems 
being the topic of discussion. The 
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entire faculty is present at th 5 con- 
ference so as to provide vari d and 
experienced professional advic. Suc. 
cessful classroom teachers wi 4 long 
periods of successful experic: ce are 
also invited to attend this con 


‘rence 
so that they too may contri ute to 
the discussion of the young t« ichers’ 
problems. Later on during tl same 
school year, each beginning te:cher js 


visited in his school by a met iber of 
the department of commerc. staff, 
The beginning teacher and the school 
administrators are always glad for 
the visitor to arrive, because tlicy are 
fully aware that the visit will be a 
constructive one for all partics con- 
cerned. Many classroom problems 
of the beginning teacher have been 


successfully handled in these  in- 
formal visits. The teacher-training 
institution and the undergraduate 


teacher-trainee profit well from such 
an in-service program by keeping 
well acquainted with actual classroom 
problems. Such acquaintance en- 
ables the teacher-trainers to be more 
realistic and practical in the teacher- 
training activities. 


Summary 


It is granted that the procedure 
described herein does not present a 
concrete answer to a concrete prob- 
lem, but it is claimed that when 
proper training experience and in- 
service education is provided that 
such specificness is not needed. The 
beginning teacher is able to success- 
fully think out his own solution to 
the ordinary problems he encounters. 
Likewise, he is in a much better po- 
sition to also cope with the extra- 
ordinary problems. 


—_> —_- —- 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 


THE JourNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many teachers have asked the question: 


Why experiment? 


Answers to this question appearing on the last page of this issue have been pro- 


vided by two teachers from two different areas of business education and to achieve 


completely different objectives. 


let others in on their experiences. 


—_> _—-> —_> 


It is believed that their 
to readers, who, if they are doing some experimenting on their own, may be inclined to 


results will be of interest 


—_> —_—- — 
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TESTING ALL BUSINESS APTITUDES 


DUCATORS and counselors out- 
Esc the field of business prepara- 
tion—and some within the field—are 
likely to underestimate the variety 
and high level of aptitudes required 
for the achievement of vocational 
competency and success in business 
occupations. The rather general be- 
lief that clerical and even steno- 
graphic and accounting proficiency 
are based on a few routine abilities 
and a willingness to do monotonous, 
detailed work is not borne out by the 
experience of those who have ana- 
lyzed the duties of such workers and 
attempted to predict proficiency in 
such fields. 

It is common practice, for example, 
io regard high intelligence test scores 
and good scholastic achievement in 
elementary school and junior high 
school studies as indications of fit- 
ness for studies of the type known 
as college preparatory', while poor 
results in these areas often become 
reason for assigning the student to a 
program of commercial preparation. 
Evidently such counseling is well- 
intended and based on the belief that 
the deficient student can fall back on 
other talents for success in business 
work—on arithmetical ability of a 
fundamental and simple nature for 
success in bookkeeping, business ma- 
chine operation, or general clerical 
work, or on the basic fundamentals 
of English for success in stenogra- 
phy. Unfortunately assignment on 
this basis is almost as illogical as it 
would be to assign low ranking stu- 
dents to college preparatory work 
and the better students to the com- 
mercial department. Although there 
are business occupations requiring 
little ability of the type evidenced by 
strong general intelligence and scho- 
lastic aptitude, the importance of 
these and other abilities in the more 
desirable business positions and in 
advancing from lower level positions 
is frequently overlooked. Aptitude 
for business work covers a broader 
area than is generally realized and 
counselors who wish to aid students 
into successful careers should be 
familiar with all aspects of aptitude. 
Students guided into business careers 
should have proper ability for the 
work and an interest in performing 
the required duties. 

1 The Eight Year Study of the Progressive 
Education ‘Association indicates that ‘success 
in the college of liberal arts does not depend 


upon the study of certain subjects for a certain 
Period in high school.” 
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A Possible Misconception from Common 
Measures of Clerical Aptitude 


Tests of clerical aptitude com- 
monly measure ability in checking 
numbers and names, ability with 
arithmetic and grammar, reasoning 
power, motor skills, ability to fol- 
low directions, and ability to copy 
accurately. Tests of reading skill as 
indicated by ability to read rapidly 
and to comprehend what has been 
read are also found occasionally in 
business aptitude tests. : 
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While prediction on the basis of 
these measures has proved to be an 
aid in selecting workers and in guid- 
ing students, there is a danger that 
the emphasis on checking, copying, 
and motor skills found in clerical ap- 
titude tests may tend to give the false 
impression that these abilities are the 
most important or only requisites for 
business success. They are not. 
There are other evidences of aptitude 
that should be considered in the busi- 
ness field. The following measures 
of aptitude, achievement, and interest 
are found in the programs of educa- 
tional measurement of many schools 
but are not often used in counseling 
for business activities in accordance 
with their prognostic value. 


The Test of General Intelligence 


If all business workers performed 
routine duties and were content to 
remain on the lower levels, a mini- 
mum of intelligence would suffice and 
the intelligence test would have little 
predictive value in the business field. 
But the mental make-up of book- 
keepers, stenographers, accountants, 
buyers, office managers, and execu- 
tives must include abstract intelli- 
gence of the type measured by com- 
mon intelligence tests. Such workers 
deal with words, symbols, numbers, 
and theories and from them draw 
generalizations leading to sound busi- 
ness decisions. 

Counselors who urge low ranking 
students into business preparation are 
probably not, however, thinking of 
such vocations, but instead are ex- 
pecting preparation for clerical posi- 
tions. In this field, the duties are 
generally considered to be routine 
and the intelligence requirements low, 
This belief is not wholly incorrect 
for routine clerical positions do exist. 
The majority of clerical workers, 
however, perform duties above the 
routine level and any progress from 
the lowest paid, least satisfying work 
depends on general intelligence. Bing- 
ham presents very definite evidence 
concerning the need for intellectual 
ability in clerical occupations. He 
has found through analysis of the 
clerical duties of workers in a large 
insurance company that only slightly 
more than a third of the workers per- 
form duties on the lower levels, while 
about one-third do work on the inter- 
mediate level, and almost a third are 
employed in high level occupations. 
He offers this breakdown to contra- 
dict “a mistaken tendency to conceive 
of clerical occupations as providing 
opportunities chiefly for workers on 
the lowest levels” and to emphasize 
the fact that “good heads are needed 
in an office no less than speedy 
operators.’ 

This analysis of clerical work 
should be encouraging to business 
teachers and business students. It 
points out the opportunity that exists 
for advancement within the field of 
clerical occupations (although ad- 
vancement to some of the higher 
positions of Bingham’s classification 
requires technical training and pro- 
fessional background beyond secon- 
dary school training) and removes 
the discouraging aspect of “blind al- 
: 2 Walter V. Bingham, “Aptitudes and Aptitude 


Testing,” p. 150. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1937. 








ley” situations. But a final word of 
caution by Bingham indicates that 
advancement is no easier in the busi- 
ness field than in other fields: “In- 
tellectual ability becomes increasingly 
indispensable as the grades of em- 
ployment above the lowest rung of 
the ladder are ascended. Clerical 
workers do not progress very far un- 
less they are intelligent in what they 
do.” 

This caution should be heeded by 
all guidance workers. Students low 
in ability should not be assigned ar- 
bitrarily to the commercial depart- 
ment. Such unsound educational 
planning may be_ necessitated in 
schools where inadequate programs 
offer no other choice, but the final 
result may be an incompetent, un- 
successful, dissatisfied worker. Low 
intellectual capacity should be the 
reason for diligent examination of 
all of the student’s aptitudes and in- 
terests in an attempt to find the field 
offering the best chance of success. 
That field may be in business, but 
the vocational decision should not be 
made until all the evidence is in. 


Tests of Scholastic Aptitude 

Tests of scholastic aptitude such as 
the Ohio State Psychological Exami- 
nation, the Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
and the psychological test of the 
American Council on Education are 
now widely used as a basis for deter- 
mining fitness for college. These tests 
are composed largely of problems in 
the use of language, for academic 
achievement is very largely depen- 
dent on that ability, Do such tests, 
in addition, have value as predictors 
of success in business studies? Or 
should tests with a heavier emphasis 
on mathematical ability rather than 
reading ability be relied on to predict 
success in business occupations such 
as accounting and business adminis- 
tration? 

Tests of scholastic aptitude do 
have value in measuring aptitude in 
the business field, for the reading 
skills they measure are important in 
acquiring business knowledge and 
techniques, and the use of language 
is as important in commercial activi- 
ties as in almost any other field. 
There may be a tendency to regard 
bookkeeping and accounting as tech- 
niques based on mathematical ability, 
and the traditional placement of busi- 
ness arithmetic or junior business 
training in the curriculum in the year 
preceding the introduction of book- 
keeping indicates the relationship that 
is usually assumed. It is true that 
the bookkeeper works with figures, 
and because he must handle them 
capably, business arithmetic training 
before beginning bookkeeping is well 

*Tbid., p. 151. 
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placed. The larger problems of the 
bookkeeper, accountant, and business 
executive, however, are not solved 
by reference to figures. They are 
solved by a knowledge of theories 
which are expressed in pages of 
words rather than in pages of figures. 
More advanced work in these fields 
involves reading and study and un- 
derstanding. The mathematical ele- 
ments concerned are usually second- 
ary in importance to the knowledge 
of theory and practices. 

One college of business administra- 
tion has found that it can best pre- 
dict success in its courses in account- 
ing and business administration by 
the use of two tests—one measuring 
scholastic aptitude and the other 
measuring arithmetical reasoning 
ability. These tests together give a 
reliable preview that would be im- 
possible if only mathematical ability 
were measured. 

Guidance for all students should 
seek to emphasize the relation be- 
tween scholastic aptitude and busi- 
ness success. Able students should 
realize that there are areas in com- 
merce which reward the type of in- 
tellectual ability which is too often 
associated exclusively with the liberal 
arts college or the more formal types 
of professional training. 


Achievement Tests 


Most schools carry on a program 
of achievement testing. The results 
of these tests may be put to very 
valuable use in the guidance of busi- 
ness students, for the better, up-to- 
date tests provide an analysis of 
strengths and weaknesses that is valu- 
able in predicting probable success or 
failure in various fields of business 
activity. 

Much has been said recently about 
predicting success in shorthand and 
transcription. This is a problem that 
can be attacked through the use of 
achievement tests. For example, the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests of- 
fer a wide range of tests that cover 
not only broad subject areas but also 
specific abilities within general fields. 
English ability, an important ele- 
ment for stenographic success, is ana- 
lyzed from five angles: reading, vo- 
cabulary, English, literature, and 
spelling. Achievement in these areas 
indicates the student’s ability to learn 
a language and handle the English 
language, and spelling and vocabulary 
scores indicate abilities used directly 
in the shorthand and _ transcription 
process. Perhaps, in addition, the to- 

4 This information was reported by Mr. Robert 
L. Peel, Registrar of the College of Business 
Administration, Boston University. The scholastic 
aptitude test used is the Ohio State Psychological 


Examination and the arithmetical test was con- 
structed by the college. 


tal result on an achievement ‘est re- 


flects something o* the student’s jn- 
terest and will to learn—a_ factor 
which has been mentioned frequently 
as one of the most important factors 
in learning shorthand. 

The Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests also give specific information 
in regard to arithmetical achi: vement 
by testing for ability with problem 
solving and for knowledge of funda- 
mentals. High school students begin- 
ning clerical or bookkeeping ‘raining 


should have a reasonable grasp at 
least of fundamentals of arithinetic in 
order to succeed. Those shown by 
the tests to be seriously deficient 
should elect business courses requir- 
ing arithmetic only if some remedial 
work is scheduled to eliminate the 
weakness. 

Thus, achievement tests may be 
used as a means of determining 
whether a student has the capabilities 
for making satisfactory progress in 
an area of business training. In addi- 
tion, they have a diagnostic value that 
will aid the teacher in his efforts to 
bring the skills of all students up to 
a marketable level and aid the ad- 
ministrator with his problem of plac- 
ing students in courses suited to their 
levels of ability. 


Consideration of the Individual's 
Occupational Interests 


Regardless of the number of tests 
of ability and aptitude administered 
in the guidance process, these alone 
cannot give the final answer in re- 
gard to vocational choice. Con- 
sideration must be given to the likes 
and interests of the individual if edu- 
cation is to contribute to the “good 
life” as well as to a “good living.” 

A sympathetic and understanding 
counselor can individualize the re- 
sults of impersonal tests in accord- 
ance with the occupational prefer- 
ences of the student. Even in this 
very personal process, however, in- 
formation from paper and pencil tests 
can be of assistance. The tests ap- 
plicable in this situation are those 
known as interest inventories. These 
measures of vocational preference, in 
spite of their limitations, provide a 
valuable means of determining the 
interest and satisfaction with which 
a student will enter upon and pursue 
a particular occupation, and his prob- 
able satisfaction in a particular voca- 
tional situation. Such tests as the 
Kuder Preference Record, the Cali- 
fornia Occupational Interest Inven- 
tory, and the Strong Vocational In- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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TEACHING 


OW to teach students an eftec- 

tive means of learning a new job 
has always been a problem for co- 
ordinators of part-time groups. Some 
Kansas coordinators have applied one 
of the less well-known “J” courses 
0 the solution of this problem— 
with marked success and increased 
satisfaction to the student-workers 
and the participating employers. 


Help from the War Courses 


The “J” courses (JIT, JMT, and 
JRT) were used by industry and 





business during the war emergency, 
under the sponsorship of the Train- 
ing Within Industry Division of the 
War Manpower Commission. 

The variation of these “J” courses 
applied by Kansas coordinators to 
teaching occupational part-time stu- 
dents is based upon the “Job In- 
structor Training” course, but pre- 
sented from the employee angle of 
larning a job rather than from the 
supervisor’s angle of teaching it. It 
is called “How to Learn a Job” and 
was used during the war emergency 
to some extent by the Radio Cor- 
poration of America and perhaps a 
lew others. This technique was pre- 
sented to those learning new jobs in 
industry in four steps, as follows: 


How to Learn a Job 
Step 1, Preparation. Be at ease. 





You will have every opportunity to 
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learn. Stand or sit where you can 
see clearly. Learning this job is im- 
portant. Concentrate on job to be 
learned, 


Step Il, Receive Instruction. Re- 
peat each step to yourself. Connect 
what you are learning with what you 
already know. Learn steps in logical 
order. Not too many at once. Ask 
instructor to repeat or explain doubt- 
ful points. Be sure you know what, 
why, when, where and how you are 
to do the job. 





Students Learn Office Machines and Specific Machine Jobs. 


Step Ill, Perform the Job. Do 
the job. Ask instructor to watch you. 
Tell each step to the instructor as you 
perform it. Ask questions. Do not 
guess. Make new knowledge or skill 
a part of you by feeling, seeing, talk- 
ing about it. 


Step IV, Get Out Production. 
Work on your own. Strive for ac- 
curacy. Speed will follow./ Ask 
questions whenever necessary. Make 
list of steps in your job. Refer to it 
continually. 


Lists of All Steps in Job 


Make up some sheets with the 
headings “List of Steps” and “List 
of Doubtful or Knotty Points” oppo- 
site the steps and start using these 
sheets for each part of your job im- 
mediately after receiving instructions. 


Starting to Learn the New Job 

As in the four-step supervisor’s 
method, this variation ‘begins with a 
four-step method of preparing to 
learn a new job—any new job, 
whether in office or sales work. These 
preliminary steps are presented to 
student-workers in the following or- 
der: 

I. Be at ease. You will be given 
every opportunity to learn, Lea. ning 
this job is important. Concentrate 
on how it is done. 

Il. Observe how the new job is 
done. Put yourself where you can 
see. Get where you can see the in- 
structor’s demonstration from the 
same angle as he does. Ask ques- 
tions if anything in the way he does 
the job is not clear to you. You 
want it right from the start and your 
instructor wants you to get it right. 
Don’t think it ‘““dumb” to ask ques- 
tions. 

EEE Repeat the Steps of the job 
to yourself and as many of the key 
points as you can catch. Say them 
over to yourself in your own words, 
but use the technical terms the in- 
structor uses. Watch for the little 
“key points” which make or break 
the whole job, little tricks of the 
trade the instructor uses. Have 
doubtful points repeated until they 
are clear to you. Make the new 
knowledge or skill part of yourself 
by seeing, feeling and talking about 
It. 

IV. Do the Job Yourself. Tell the 
instructor what you are doing, step 
by step, and ask him to correct you 
if you make an error. Write down 
the new method as soon as you have 
the opportunity—immediately, if pos- 
sible. Put down each step and key 
point as you remember it. Use the 
“W” questions on each step (why, 
what, where, how, .when, who, 
which). If you can’t answer the 
question, write it down in the key 
point column. Get the correct an- 
swer as soon as possible. You are 
not an intelligent workman on this 
job until you can answer these ques- 
tions about each step of the job you 
are learning. 

In the application of the above 
method to part-time jobs, the students 
bring their breakdowns to the co- 
ordinator-instructor. Through his 
own background of experience in 
business, he is often able to make 
suggestions for improvement. He 
tries in every case to help the student 
use short, terse phrases or sentences 
in the steps or key points, yet keep 
the language clear. ‘Telegraph, don’t 
write” is stressed here, just as it is 
in training supervisors on How to 
Teach an Employee (JIT). 
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What Is a Job? 


Sometimes a student-worker is not 
sure what a job is. In such a case, 
the coordinator may question him 
something like this: 

“What is the first thing you do?’, 
and the student answers. 

“Then what do you do?”, and 
again the student answers. Then 
the coordinator says “That’s enough. 
You have told me two steps you must 
take, so that is a job. It should be 
broken down.” This establishes the 
requirement for a duty to be con- 
sidered a job in the sense used here. 
For example, such a simple thing as 
putting stamps on sealed envelopes 
might appear something like this in 
a student’s breakdown (each step 
numbered and key points listed un- 
der each step) : 

Job: Stamping Sealed Envelopes by Hand 
1. Get materials 
a. Sealed envelopes, stamps, sponge in 
cup 
b. Be sure sponge is moist 
. Lay out envelopes 
a. On desk 
b. Overlap about 2” on the right 
c. About 30-35 envelopes 
. Tear off stamps 
a. Full length of sheet 
4, Moisten stamps 
a. On sponge, full length of strip 
b. Press down with free hand 
. Affix stamps 
a. Beginning with top envelope 
b. Tear stamps from bottom 


i) 


we 


un 


Catching Missed Key Points 

Occasionally a student in writing 
out the first attempt to break down a 
new job will discover some question 
he failed to ask the ongthe-job in- 
structor. In that case, he simply 
writes in the question instead of a 
key point opposite that step. But 
as soon as possible he goes back to 
the job and must get the answer and 
write it in on his job breakdown. For 
example, in Step 2 above, the stu- 
dent-worker might have something 
like this (each step numbered and 
key points listed under each step): 


1. Get materials 
a. Sealed envelopes, etc. 
b. Be sure... ete. 
2. Lay out envelopes 
a. On desk 
b. How much overlap? 


In the above illustration, he would 
have to get the answer to the ques- 
tion in Step 2, key point b, before 
the breakdown was complete. 


How the Breakdown Is Used 
When the student brings in a job 
breakdown like the one illustrated 
here, the coordinator may test his 
understanding by such questions as: 
“Why do you lay out 30-35 envelopes 
instead of just stamping the top en- 
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velope of a single pile?” Or “When 
you moisten the stamps in Step 4b, 
do you draw the strip to the right or 
left? Why? 
Checking with the On-the-Job Supervisor 
Once the student’s writeup of a job 
has received the coordinator-instruct- 
or’s approval, it is ready to go to the 
work station supervisor. Coordinat- 
ors take a few of these breakdowns 
at a time and go over them with the 
work station supervisor. This writ- 
ten form makes it possible for the 
on-the-job supervisor to check a 
breakdown very quickly and easily. 
When the job breakdown is ap- 


proved both at school and (nthe 
business training station, two copies 
are made. One copy is retai: ed by 
the student on the job and th: other 
goes into the coordinator’s file. Often 
a single student will learn forty or 
more jobs in one year of part-time 
occupational training. 

Coordinator-instructors fin! that 
this procedure develops a fee!ing of 
confidence in the student anc saves 
considerable time for the on-the-job 
supervisor. The technique of analy- 
sis also carries over to other jobs 
and produces a trainee who is not 
afraid to learn a new job because 
he knows how to approach it. 





PERPETUATING 


(Continued 


anceship’’ machine course. The ar- 
ticle under review says that ‘“famil- 
iarity with a number of different 
types of machines (calculators) is 
more important than the mastery of 
one particular machine.” “Familiar- 
ity” with some simple calculators is 
all that is necessary, but for machines 
like the key-drive calculator it is 
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SAILOR BOY 


By Eldon Hammond 
Keyesport High School 
Keyesport, Illinois 


This outline type of design was con- 
structed almost entirely by the use 


of the underscore. The various 
rounded and angular effects were 


obtained by turning the paper, while 
in the machine, in different direc- 
tions. Periods were used for the 
eyes. Although there is no shading 
effect in this type of design, it is 
very difficult to produce, chiefly be- 
cause the turning of the paper in 
the machine must be just right. 


This is one of the entries, sub- 
mitted in the Tenth Annual 
national Artistic Typing Contest 
conducted by Julius Nelson. Other 
designs submitted 
will be printed in later issues of 


Inter- 


in the contest 


this magazine, 


poo o4 





OLD FALLACIES 
from page 9) 


worse than useless. Familiarity with 
a dictating machine is little better. 
Yet no distinction is made between 
skill and non-skill machines. 

What Shall We Teach in Our Gen- 
eral Clerical Classes? Probably what 
we always have taught. I hope | am 
wrong! You be the judge. 
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ENTHUSIASM IN ADVANCED TYPING CLASSES 


aR CE the novelty of operating a 
typewriter begins to disappear 
during the first few weeks of classes, 
an advanced typewriting student 
finds that the work ahead may be 
simply routine or may be enlivened 
with techniques and practices that 
provide for better typing than would 
otherwise be the case. 

A number of students come into 
advanced typewriting classes with the 
idea that they are going to make great 
strides in their typing speed and ac- 
curacy. Some see their hopes come 
true. Others can at least see what a 
big job it is to raise their gross-word- 
per-minute rate from fifty-eight to 
sixty. 

Experiencing how difficult it can 
be to raise typing speed or accuracy 
can be personalized by simply having 
each student keep a record of all 
timed writings taken during a desig- 
nated period, whether it be six, eight, 
or ten weeks. One-minute, five-min- 
ute, ten-minute, and/or fifteen-min- 
ute timed writings—letter, special 
character, regular, or handwritten 
regular — each require separate 
records so that the test results repre- 
sent like material typed for a like 
period of time. Requiring them to 
record very much material detracts 
from the effectiveness of the class 
project; so every attempt should be 
nade to make the recording sim- 
ple. One class used an overall sheet 
which provided space for the record- 
ing of each kind of timed writing, 
but the class members found that 
ordinary paper forms did not stand 
the constant wear that resulted from 
frequent handling and listing. One 
class, using 4 x 6 cards, found that 
the cards stood up well under use 
and that, for those taking timed writ- 
ings outside of class, cards could be 
added without affecting the appear- 
ance of the filled card, 

Some typing instructors may think 
that keeping a card neat and attrac- 
tive is not important. This is an ex- 
cellent chance for implanting good 
practice. The responsibility does not 
le with another instructor or in an- 
other class. Advanced typists should 
get more experience in keeping at- 
tractive and neat records whether 
they are in typewriting, office practice, 
English, or any other class. 

Proofreading 

Once the students finished proof- 
treading their papers, they checked to 
see that each timed writing was 
labeled with their name, date, kind 
of timed writing, and timed-writing 
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by Earl A. Dvorak 


Pacific University, 
Forest Grove, Oregon 


number. A number was given each 
timed writing in order to facilitate 
referring to the timed writing at a 
later date. 

Proofreading jobs had to be as 
near perfect as possible; otherwise 
the student’s record meant little. The 
students were told this, and their 
papers were spot-checked occasionally 
to see how well they had done. Spot- 
checking was an easy matter. It 
merely meant referring to the stu- 
dents’ timed writings in the file in an 





individual folder. The initials of the 
teacher in the “PR” column on the 
student’s card, opposite the last timed 
writing checked indicated the proof- 
reading had been verified. Toward 
the end of the period during which 
the students kept record of their 
progress the proofreading ability was 
markedly better than at the beginning 
of the period, Perhaps one reason 
for their improvement was the time 
taken to analyze errors. “Just what 
was an error?” some asked. The In- 
ternational Rules for Typewriting 
Contests were consulted and judg- 
ments were formed as to what would 
be acceptable in an office. As a re- 
sult of analyzing errors, many stu- 
dents became conscious of the kinds 
of errors they were making and made 
extra effort to improve. One student 
whose chief fault was shifting im- 
properly for capital letters did a re- 
markable job in improving nis shift- 
ing and went on to better his gross- 
word- and net-word-per-minute rate 


asea result of his accomplishment. 
His burst of enthusiasm was en- 
couraging — encouragement all in- 
structors need. 

Growth 

Probably the most interesting 
phase of the record keeping was no- 
ticing the day-by-day student growth. 
When it was evident that a student 
was typing accurately—let us say. 
sixty gross words per minute for a 
minute on regular material with but 
one error, with little variation in 
gross-word and error rates—the time 
was ripe to urge him on to moving 
his fingers a little faster than he was 
accustomed to. These little spurts the 
students made were their pre-course 
hopes coming true. Some students 
spurted noticeably in all or almost all 
of the various kinds of timed writ- 
ings, whereas others spurted in one 
kind of timed writing but not in 
another. All made some progress, 
however. 

One semester, the students were 
required to keep line graphs of their 
recordings. During this semester, a 
smaller number of timed writings 
were taken so that the students would 
not be overburdened with detail 
work. Sitting down with each student 
for a few minutes and interpreting 
his efforts during and at the end of 
the recording period provided the 
kind of personal contact and interest 
an instructor seeks. The student also 
grasped the class objective more 
easily—his growth, 

Working on the line graphs also 
gave the students practice in making 
this kind of graph. Even college stu- 
dents have much to learn about mak- 
ing line graphs! Once the line graphs 
were underway, most of the students 
took real pride in presenting the “se- 
lect set.” More than one “select set” 
showed up, however. 


Materials 


One would think that providing 
enough materials for the students to 
type from for a designated period of 
time would be trying. The office 
practice students came to the rescue 
and made letterheads, inter-depart- 
mental forms, and copies of letters 
and handwritten material as projects 
on the gelatin, direct process, and 
stencil duplicating machines. The 
forms and copies added interest to 
the timed writings and provided them 
with practice in using businesslike 
stationery, in the case of the forms. 

A word or two more needs to be 
said about the handwritten copies 
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that were used for the five- and ten- 
minute handwritten timed writings. 
The office practice students took the 
copies written by the teacher and 
stroke-counted and wrote them in 
their own handwriting on a diréct- 
process master sheet. As a result, 
‘ach of the students taking a five- or 
ten-minute handwritten timed writ- 
ing had the same thing to type from. 
A-number of office practice students 
contributed to the series; so there 
was a variety of handwriting. 
Giving Timed Writings 

Giving the timed writings, whether 
it was a One-minute special charac- 
ter, a five-minute regular letter, or a 
fifteen-minute regular timed writing, 
made the class bustle. With the ring- 
ing of the last bell, the students were 
set for a round of timed writings for 
the day’s session. Pencil or pen; sta- 
tionery; typing copy; eraser, if 
needed ; etc., were all ready so that 
work could begin immediately. Con- 
stant reminders during the first few 
weeks regarding placement of ma- 
terials, use of second sheets, labeling 
of papers, and similar details brought 
satisfactory result during the remain- 
ing weeks of the recording period. 
Spaced reminders helped to impress 
the importance of the details men- 
tioned above; many times the re- 
minders were slipped in while the stu- 
dents were labeling their papers for 
the next timed writing, Emphasizing 
placement of materials and copy, 
right before taking a timed writing, 
plus insisting upon a special routine 
in checking the typewriter for the 
timed writing just ahead, worked 
well; for as time went on, each stu- 
dent automatically made a last-minute 
checkup to see that all was in order. 

Besides making last-minute check- 
ups, the students had the responsi- 
bility of seeing that their typewriter 
was in working order. Their job 
was to check the keys, margin stops, 
tabulator keys, etc., before each class 
session and to report any necessary 
repairs on the repair chart. Once 
class began work, it rolled along! Of 
course, there were occasional slip-ups 
when a student did not check his 
typewriter carefully, but these slip- 
ups were infrequent as compared 
with what could have happened. Stu- 
dents sense lack of class organiza- 
tion without much thought; when 
class work moves ahead without 
dragging, they are appreciative and 
meet the tempo squarely. 

Timings 

Without a doubt, some of the most 
interesting timings made were those 
that were taken while the students 
were taking their various timed writ- 
ings. In typing fifteen-minute regu- 
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lar timed writings, some students 
were very much slower than others 
in getting to the second sheet on 
which they typed, even though class 
drill was provided on the technique 
before taking the  fifteen-minute 
timed writing. Just to see how many 
seconds it took each student to get 
from their first sheet of typewritten 
copy to their second sheet, a stop- 
watch was used for timing. Slow, 
average, and fast typists were chosen 
for timing during a number of fif- 
teen-minute regular timed writings. 
Choosing a slow, an average, and a 
fast typist meant that each was not 
changing to a second sheet at about 
the same time. Accurate timings re- 
sulted. 

Over a short period of time, a 
few timings for each student were 
recorded. These timings were made 
known to each student. Because no 
effort was made to time a great num- 
ber during a single timed writing, 
the few students who were ear- 
marked for timing benefited greatly. 

What was good or bad in the tech- 
nique of changing the paper and 
getting started on a second sheet? A 
short check list with needed notations 
supplied the information needed in 
telling the students how well they had 
done. Many of the students worked 
hard to better their neighbor’s time, 
which meant, in some cases, merely 
lopping off a single second. 

Some instructors may think that 
lopping off a single second sheer 
nonsense, but the efficient appearance 
and the enthusiasm of the typist 
which resulted was not nonsense. 


Letter Production 

Efficiency at a typewriter was re- 
flected in the work that the students 
did in the letter timed writings. At 
the beginning of the recording peri- 
od, a number of the students wasted 
precious seconds in getting a second 
piece of stationery ready for use. 
Why was their gross-word- or their 
net-word-per-minute rate low in com- 
parison with their regular timed writ- 
ing rates? Slow-down in typing the 
date line, inside address, salutation, 


and/or other short parts of a letter, 
and in taking too much time to get to 
the second letterhead were the causes, 
Whenever the time was available, a 
student was timed on how long it 
took him to type the date line, in- 
side address, salutation, comp!imen- 
tary closing, firm name, official title, 
and identification marks of the letters 
that he typed in a five-minute letter 
timed writing. It was not very long 
before students stepped up their pro- 
duction and brought their letter typ- 
ing rates within respectable range of 
their rates on regular timed writings 
for the same number of minutes. On 
short letters, second and third sheets 
of letterhead stationery twirled into 
the typewriter without hesitation. 
To further impress upon the stu- 
dent’s mind the importance of typing 
letters efficiently and at about the 
same rate of speed as regular copy 
material, letter production — timed 
writings of another kind were given. 
All students began typing a certain 
letter at the same time, and just as 
soon as a student had finished the let- 
ter in mailable form, he recorded the 
time it took him to type the letter and 
went on to the next one. These let- 
ters with the time recorded were kept 
on file in the individual student's file 
folder and referred to in comparing 
timing on letters of similar length 
and difficulty. A number of students 
were amazed at the significant im- 
provement they made in typing let- 
ters, an improvement that was due 
mainly to concentrating on details as 
important as the whole process. 


Looking Ahead 


As was mentioned before, the prac- 
tices and techniques emphasized in 
this article are, for the most part, old 
to most readers. Old or new, we 
owe it to ourselves and to the young 
people we are teaching to try tech- 
niques and practices _ that have 
promise. Our concern should be to 
use what we already know to enliven 
our advanced typewriting classes and 
to be on the lookout for improved 
techniques and practices that will help 
us better our classroom teaching. 
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THE INVENTION 


AND 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TYPEWRITER 


ICTION in a picturesque manner 

makes many references to the 
early clerks with their high stools, 
quill pens, and beautiful penmanship. 
Flourishes and shadings added much 
to the effectiveness ot the message. 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol says: 


“Scrooge’s clerk sat in a dismal little 
cell, a sort of tank, copying letters. The 
clerk’s fire was so much smaller than that 
of Scrooge that it*looked like one coal. 
But he couldn’t replenish it, for Scrooge 
kept the coal-box in his own room; and so 
surely as the clerk came in with the shovel, 
the master predicted that it would be nec- 
essary for them to part. Wherefore, the 
clerk put on his white comforter, and tried 
to warm himself at the candle; in which 
effort, not being a man of strong imagi- 
nation, he failed.” 


Making a reasonable discount for 
exaggeration which one may excuse 
on grounds of literary license, the 
modern office is a far cry from that 
of less than one century ago. Bob 
Cratchitt’s little cell is now a private 
ofice; or, at worst, he occupies a 
desk in a typewriter pool. The fire 
does not need his personal attention 
since the building is automatically 
heated or cooled according to the sea- 
son. In our day, Scrooge is not pre- 
dicting that it will be necessary to 
fire his clerk; he is praying that he 
will be able to find one. 

Increased business necessitated a 
means for quicker letter copying and 
set the stage for the invention of the 
typewriter which is so closely inter- 
woven with the history of modern 
progress in business that it is im- 
possible to separate them. 


Patents 


There are on record several patents 
taken out on machines that would 
print letters. The earlier attempts, 
amusing as they now are to most of 
us, were a step forward—the grop- 
ing for a medium of conveying 
thoughts more rapidly and legibly 
than by the pen. 

During its early history, the type- 
Writer owes much to the blind for the 
Interest in its development. Many 
of the early inventors were blind or 
interested in giving the blind a medi- 
um of written communication. 

Actually, the story of the typewrit- 
er reads like a novel. The unfolding 
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of this great drama makes a fascinat- 
ing study. The earlier attempts set 
the stage, created the atmosphere, and 
added to the plot ; and while one man 
received the honor. for the invention, 
in reality the supporting cast from 





",..with their high stools and quill pens.’ 


1714 on, actually presented many of 
the ideas that were finally incorpo- 
rated in the first practical machine. 


1714 


Anne, by the grace of God, etc., “to all 
whom these presents shall come, greeting: 
Whereas, our trusted and well-beloved sub- 
ject Henry Mills, hath by this humble peti- 
con represented vnto vs, that he has by his 
greate study, paines, and expence, lately in- 
vented, and brought to perfection “an arti- 
ficial machine or method for the impressing 
or transcribing of letters singly or progres- 
sively one after another as in writing what- 
ever may be engrossed in paper or parch- 
ment so neat & exact as not to be dis- 
tinguished from print, that the said machine 
or method, may be of greate vse in settle- 
ments and publick recors, the Impression 
being deeper and more Lasting than any 
other Writing, and not to be erased, or 
counterfeited without manifest discovery, and 
having therefore humbly prayed vs to grant 
him our Royall Letters Patents, for the sole 
vse of his said Invention for the term of 
fourteen years. 

Know Yea, that wee,— 


So reads the oldest patent on rec- 
ord for a machine that could really 
write according to Edward W. Byrn 
in The Progress of Invention. In 
1714, patent laws did not require 
either a model or a drawing. Queen 
Anne graciously granted the patent 
but there is no record in England’s 


history of its ever having been manu- 
factured. 

Nevertheless, Henry Mills opened 
Act 1, Scene 1, by giving to the 
world the idea. 


1829 
This is a copy of what is probably 
the first letter to be typewritten in 
the U. S. by William A. Burt of De- 
troit: 


"Dear Companion: 


| have jest got my second machine into 
opperation and this is the first specimen | 
send you except a few lines | printed to 
regulate the machine, | am in good health 
but | am in fear these lines will not find 
you so and the children from the malan- 
cholley account your letter gave me of sick- 
ness and deaths in our neighborhood, | had 
rested content to what | should if it had 
been summer season adout the health of my 
family as it is jenerlly healthy during it winter 
months; but their has been an unusual quan- 
tity of sickness heare this winter, and it has 
been verry cold in Urope as well as In 
America a strong indication of the change 
of seasonth that | have so ofton mentioned 
Mr. Sheldon arrived here a few days ago. he 
went immediately on to Washington and 
took my moddle for the Pattent office, he 
will returne here next week at which time | 
shall put my machine on sale and shall sell 
out the pattent as soon as | can and return 
home, at aney rate | seall returne home as 
soone as the Lake navigation is open if life 
and health is spared me. | have got along 
but slow since | have been here for the want 
of cash to hire such help as | wanted; | 
have been as prudent as | could, | have 
taken my board with a family from Cyuga 
who keep a bording house they are very 
good christian people and are kind to me. 
| pay three Dollars a week for my board-p 
you must excuse mistakes, the above is 
printed among a croud of people asking me 
maney questions about the machine. Tell the 
boys that | have some presents for them. If 
| had aney news to communicate | would 
print more but as | have none | must close 
hoping these lines will find you well | wish 
you to write as soon as you receive this, do 
not make aney excuses | shall like see it in 
aney shape. 
William A. Burt" 


A newspaper reporter described the 
first American typewriter as “A 
simple, cheap, and pretty machine for 
printing letters.” When Burt asked 
him to help name the machine, he 
was stumped. 

President Andrew Jackson signed 
the “pattent,” but although Burt put 
his machine on sale and tried to sell 
the patent, he was forced to return 
home without having sold it. And 
there is no record that the machine 
was ever manufactured. 
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In 1834, the United States Patent 
Office burned, and with it the origi- 
nal model of Burt’s typographer was 
destroyed. The model that was shown 
at the Chicago World’s Columbian 
Exposition in 1893, was one which 
Burt’s grandson had reconstructed as 
well as he could from crude draw- 
ings and other data held by the 
family. ; 

The real contribution which Burt, 
who was a good technician, made to 
typewriter history was the type- 
wheel segment and the roller feed 
with a primitive kind of escapement 
control. 

1833 


Four years later, in 1833, Xavier 
Projean of France, interested in the 
blind, patented several types of writ- 
ing machines, one of which he named 
the Kptographic. He was the first 
inventor who used individual type 
bars. The idea of the individual type 
bars was a far more important de- 
velopment than the machine itself. 

Many attempts followed like those 
of Barn and Wright, Littleday, Pratt, 


and Eddy; and although their me- 
chanical devices did not make any 


direct contribution to the final re- 
sult, they were significant in that 
they reveal the growth in interest in 
such a machine. 


1845 

Old patent office reports show that 
a machine for printing was invented 
by Charles Thurber. The date of 
issue is August 26, 1845. Under the 
system then in vogue, it was placed 
in “Arts, polite, and ornamental.” 
The operation was so slow it was 
abandoned. The original keys were 
made of carved ivory so that the 
blind could use them. These could 
not be replaced. This machine is 
now in the Smithsonian Institution. 

Thurber’s model was not unlike toy 
typewriters on the market today. It 
had forty pivoted keys with the type 
on the lower end and the button on 
the top. The wheel carrying these 
keys was turned until the letter was 
in position and the key was pushed 
down to the paper to print the letter. 
The real contribution this model 
made to the typewriter as we have it 
today was the escapement of the car- 
riage that moved the paper along a 
space at a time, and the roller device 
for moving the paper up a_ space 
when a new line was to be written. 
Early machines did not use a ribbon. 
Thurber’s machine used an inking 
roller over which the type passed be- 
fore typing. 

1856 

The story of the development of 

the typewriter would not be complete 
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if it did not include the name of A. 
E. Beach who, for many years, was 
editor of the Scientific .1merican. 
Beach used a weight for running the 
frame on his machine, he included 
letter and line spacing key, a paper- 
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Projean's Typographic Machine 


feeding device, and a line signal bell. 
His machine itself, however, was un- 
wieldy and was as large as a bushel 
basket. 

The Beach machine was exhibited 
at the Crystal Palace Exhibition in 
the fall of 1856, and took the gold 
medal. 

The machine patented by Beach 
was the first to carry the type bars in 
a basket, thereby permitting the print- 
ing to be done at a common central 
point. Perhaps the principal contri- 
bution Beach’s machine made was the 
assemblage of the keys in a keyboard 
placed at the side of the machine. 
This suggestion was used by most of 
the later inventors and has done 
much to make the machine practical. 
Without this type of keyboard, it is 
questionable whether we would ever 
have perfected the touch system of 
typewriting and secured a_ practical 
rate of typewriting. 


The Invention 


The sporadic attempts at the inven- 
tion of writing machines up to the 
year 1867 were not regarded as be- 
ing practical. In July 1867, Alfred 
Beach’s editorial in the Scientific 


American carried a statement :egard- 
ing the increasing need for a \riting 
machine. He foretold what such : 
machine would do. Beach was using 
the columns of his publication to 
“lobby for his hobby” and he was so 


deeply interested in mechanical de- 
vices that he could easily see the pos- 
sibilities of this machine. This edj- 
torial set the stage for the climax, 


1867 


In a small work shop in Mil- 
waukee, a newspaper publisher was 
at work on an invention to number 
the pages of a ledger. C. Latham 
Sholes had been a printer, editor 
legislator, commissioner of public 
works, and postmaster of Milwaukee. 
He was as versatile in his personal 
foibles and abilities. He was an in- 
ventor, could tell 4 good story, quote 
poetry, play chess ; he was tall, some- 
what frail, with long, flowing hair, 
and clear, bright eyes that had the 
far-away look of a visionary. 

Working with Sholes on this ma- 


chine were three of his friend me- 


chanics—Soule, Roby, and Glidden. 
Glidden showed Sholes the magazine 
which contained the article by Alfred 
Beach. It was then that Sholes re- 
vealed the fact that he had_ been 
thinking about such a machine for 
some time and intended to use the 
same principle he was using on his 
paging machine. 

Not many weeks later, Sholes went 
into the telegraph office in Mil 
waukee and asked the chief operator 
for a sheet of carbon paper. Car- 
bon paper at that time was a curiosity. 
Its only use was to make several car- 
bon copies quickly in long hand. 
Charles Weller, a young court re- 
porter, was in the telegraph office at 
the time and became curious as to 
the use Sholes had for the sheet of 
carbon paper. He knew Sholes had 
been working on the paging machine 
and had already invented an address- 
ing machine, and possibly felt that 
any apparently unwarranted action 
on Sholes’ part meant news. 

“Come up to my office tomorrow 
about noon, Charlie,” said Sholes, 
“and I'll show you something that 
may be interesting.” 

Weller was at the shop right on 
time. He was expecting to see some- 
thing different, and he did. 

With an old telegraph key, a sheet 
of glass, and other odds and ends, 
Sholes had whittled out and as 
sembled together a little machine 
which he was showing to some men 
who had dropped into the shop. 

Taking the borrowed carbon paper, 
and a piece of paper, he slipped them 
into his little machine against the 
piece of glass. Moving the paper 
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slowi, he tapped the telegraph key 
with the other hand. On the end of 
the t-legraph key was a letter “W” 


cut i: brass, and it was this letter 
that jit the carbon. It wrote only the 
one letter, but he explained that with 
the other letters and figures, he could 
make a machine that would write 
anything. He had it clearly in mind. 
Weller did not understand the tech- 
nical terms with which he explained 
it, but years later Weller built a 
model of Sholes’ miniature as nearly 
as he could from memory. The 
original had disappeared. 

Mr. Sholes became wrapped up in 
the idea of the machine. Sholes and 
Roby made the wooden models and 
Soule devised the method of hinging 
and connecting them to the key bars. 
Sholes had already adapted the idea 
of the type bar and the key bar from 
the piano. 


Trials and Errors 


Many difficulties arose and at times 
it seemed that the machine was mere- 
ly an air-castle. Many parts were 
tried and discarded; there were 
changes in form and in the engrav- 
ing of the letters on the points of 
the type bars, each at a different 
angle from all its fellows. It was a 
very trying and costly experiment. 
Many type bars were spoiled, some 
set awry on the bars, some over-ran, 
some fell short on the alignment. 
Finally, in September 1867, the 
master-mind, C. Latham Sholes, sat 
down at the finished model and 
wrote his name. It worked! 

All the fundamental principles of 
the original model are part of the 
construction of most all present-day 
typewriters although the type bars 
were not arranged in front of the 
carriage of the original machine. 
The type bars were so arranged that 
the type printed at a common center ; 
the carriage had a_ step-by-step 
escapement which provided for the 
spacing between letters; the paper 
was fed into the machine around a 
cylinder, a lever moved the paper up 
a line; the letters were made on the 
paper through an inked ribbon which 
moved with the carriage; it had a 
four-bank keyboard with 44 keys 
carrying almost the universal ar- 
rangement of letters. Probably the 
greatest limitation of the first type- 
writers was that it printed capital 
letters only. 

The 1868 Patent 

The first keyboard was like that of 
a piano with the keys in two rows. 
These were black walnut wood with 


letters in white. It had all the letters 
In capitals, the numbers from 2 to 9, 
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the comma, and the period. The pat- 
ent is dated 1868, 

Step into any typewriter show- 
room today. The salesman will sit 
down at a typewriter and run off a 
sentence to show how well it works. 
The sentence is nearly always the 
same and this is the reason: when 
Sholes’ first machine was ready to 
display, an exciting political cam- 
paign was in progress in Milwaukee, 





Early Sholes Typewriter. 


and almost the first sentence written 
was, “Now is the time for all good 
men to come to the aid of the party.” 
Sholes also had the honor of coining 
the name of the machine and _ the 
name has stuck to the present day 
for all models and all companies— 
typewriter. 

From the beginning, it was ap- 
parent that there were many faults 
with the model. The next step was 
to make the machine practical. It 
took five years to finish the inven- 
tion of this machine. Corrections and 
improvements ran into the hundreds 
before the machine was thought fit 
for the market. The twenty-five or 
thirty models constructed by Sholes, 
Glidden, and Soule were so crude 
they could scarcely be recognized as 
typewriters now. 

Getting Capital 

Lacking capital, Sholes was finally 
persuaded to write to James Dens- 
more. To this letter he added the 
quotation, “There is a tide in the 
affairs of men, which taken at the 
flood, leads on to fame or fortune.” 
James Densmore was a financier and 
had a good business head, It was he 
that forced Sholes to work at the 
machine until it had simplicity, and 
durability; and it was he who had 
Roby (an official court reporter) try 
it out and give it the hardest service 
he could. Time after time, defi- 
ciencies were reported—it was awk- 
ward, it needed simplicity, it lacked 
co-ordination, the keys stuck. 


Sholes would work on one part 
until it operated smoothly only to 
have Roby point out another de- 
ficiency and refuse to “OK” it. While 
Shole was struggling with this model, 
Mr. Craig, a member of the As- 
sociated Press, became interested in 
the project and put a wooden model 
of the machine in Thomas A. Edi- 
son’s hands to see what he could do. 
Edison said: 

“This typewriter proved a difficult thing 
to put into commercial shape. The align- 
ment of the letters was awful. One letter 
would be 1/16 of an inch above the others 
and all the letters wanted to wander off the 
line. I worked on it till the machine gave 
results. Some were made and used in the 
office of the Automatic Company. Craig 
was very sanguine, believed some day all 
business letters would be written on a type- 
writer. He died before that took placé 
but it gradually made its way. The type- 
writer | got into shape is now known as 
a Remington.” 


In Mr. Edison’s scrapbook is a 
specimen of writing done by the 
typewriter which he put into com- 
mercial shape. 

It was at this time that Sholes 
finally worked out the keyboard now 
known as the universal. There have 
been several changes in the key ar- 
rangements but, in the main, the 
key location has remained the same. 
Certain keys had a tendency to re- 
tain position and this finally brought 
about what we now call the uni- 
versal arrangement. 

Roby’s role was that of testing the 
machine under practical conditions. 
He appreciated the help this machine 
would be to the official shorthand re- 
porters and was very exacting in his 
criticisms of the machine. 

Sholes frequently became 
couraged but with Densmore 
Roby assuring him that it was for 
the good of the cause, he finally per- 
fected his first model and secured his 
patent. 

Densmore crowded Sholes to the 
wall, obtaining the controlling in- 
terest. Densmore hired a super-sales- 
man, Mr. Yost, to act as salesman 
and after some correspondence with 
the Remington Sewing Machine 
Company an appointment was made 
with the company. The appointment 
yielded satisfactory results, and on 
March 1, 1873 a contract to manu- 
facture the machine was signed. 
Later the Remington Company ac- 
quired ownership. 


dis- 
and 


The story of the typewriter will be 
continued from here next month, 
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SHORTHAND FOR WHOM ? 


by Harold E. Cowan 


Dedham High School 
Dedham, Massachusetts 


N° subject in business vocational 
training has ever used up so 
many man hours in being invented, 
taught, and learned, as shorthand. 
Not only that, but it has used up 
those hours to the exclusion of other 
good subjects. 

A lot of shorthand is used, we 
know. A lot of stenographers are 
transcribing letters, memos, phone 
calls, conferences, and public ad- 
dresses. But let’s see just what the 
score is. 


Contrasts 

In Opportunity. Time was when a 
goodly number of high school gradu- 
ates went to work at the prevailing 
wage of $4 to $6 a week. The pay 
was good—then. But while business 
department graduates were a very 
small percentage of the young folks 
of their age, and new stenographers 
represented a substantial percentage 
of the business department gradu- 
ates, the net result was that only a 
small percentage of all the working 
folks aged 17, 18, or 19 were engaged 
in stenographic work. Yet, because 
a good percentage of the few people 
who did prepare for office work be- 
came  stenographers, stenography 
was an essential subject in the busi- 
ness course. Bookkeeping had a simi- 
lar situation. Typing was _ not 
thought of so much as an occupation 
in itself as it was considered part of 
a stenographer’s job during her (or 
his) six nine-hour days a week; I 
am speaking of the situation in the 
early 1900's. 

Boys got stenographic jobs—we 
are still hearing about a very few 
notable men of affairs who got their 
starts as stenographers. Our ex- 
Secretary of State, Mr. Byrnes has 
produced his book, “Frankly Speak- 
ing,” at least partly from shorthand 
notes. This fact will be used for a 
good many years as evidence that 
more boys should learn shorthand. 
Girls (still speaking of the early 
1900’s) who were high school grad- 
uates became stenographers or book- 
keepers; if not graduates, they be- 
came just “clerks.” But—alas, how 
these and those days differ! 

In Office Policies and Procedures. 
Came larger offices, scientific man- 
agement, division of labor, and office 
machines. The scientific manager 
hired less stenographers, and let the 
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few do all the taking and transcrib- 
ing (by specializing they would be 
better at their work) and created 
more plain clerking jobs to take care 
of the great amount of recording, 
filing, and checking. The number of 
stenographers became smaller in pro- 
portion to the total number of people 
working. 

The increase in the proportion of 

office workers to total workers was 
due in part to the use of office ma- 
chines which made work so inexpen- 
sive that a lot more useful work was 
carried on; it was due in part to the 
spurt in growth of businesses not 
handling merchandise, such as _ brok- 
erage, insurance, banking; it was due 
in part to the new practice of estab- 
lishing branch offices controlled by 
home offices; and the most recent 
contribution to the increase is the 
production of the machine tran- 
scriber. 
In Society. But another change in 
the situation was occurring. Boys 
were not getting the stenographic 
jobs and were losing out rapidly in 
department store selling, although 
holding their own in other lines. 
World War I brought girls in more 
rapidly to take the place of boys. 
We know that after every period 
during which women enter employ- 
ment in extra large numbers, there- 
fore increasing their proportionate 
participation, the previous proportion 
is never restored. For example, if 
women represent 50 per cent of the 
office workers at some time, and in 
some emergency they push their pro- 
portions suddenly up to 75 per cent, 
they never, after the emergency, re- 
tire sufficiently to bring their repre- 
sentation back to 50 per cent, but 
will retain some higher percentage, 
let’s say 55 or 60 per cent. 


With the increased number of 
office workers, a decrease is noted in 
the number of stenographers per 
1000 office women. In 1926, 20 per 
cent of our girls entering employment 
would become stenographers; today 
less than 10 per cent can. But only 
a part of those stenographic jobs are 
for secondary school people. Col- 
leges training for today’s steno- 
graphic duties, called secretarial, take 
a large part of the stenographic jobs. 
We need not concern ourselves with 
the reason for the college competition, 
be it justified or not, good or bad; we 


must simply recognize that te sity. 
ation exists, for the purpose of this 
article. 


Today's Situation 

So today we find not over 7 per 
cent of our business office oppor- 
tunities are for stenographers. [ am 
thinking of the Seattle situation sur- 
veyed by their local chajter of 
NOMA, as reported in the U/BEA 
Forum of May, 1947, and tie situa- 
tion in eastern Massachuscits and 
southern New Hampshire as reported 
in a survey late in 1947 by the Bos- 
ton Chapter of NOMA to iis mem- 
bers. But we secondary schoo! people 
cannot supply the folks who will fill 
this 7 per cent of the jobs. \Ve have 
to meet the college competition. The 
colleges furnish candidates with two 
to four years more maturity and 
training, often not at commensurate- 
ly higher salary requirements. Com- 
pared to the high school graduate 
these college graduates are a bargain 
to the employer, and the employer is 
taking advantage of it, gladly. 

As this article is written a signifi- 
cant omen comes to hand. In the 
September issue of The Journal of 
Business Education we find an ar- 
ticle by Dick Mount, of Thatcher, 
Arizona, on “Cooperative Education 
at Gila Junior College.” One section 
of the article has to do with subjects 
favored by business men of the Gila 
Valley. By a process of scoring first, 
second, and other choices, salesman- 
ship leads with 328 points, and 
shorthand is 9th with 35 points, of 
the entire list of 20 subjects. The 
author is not writing to belittle any 
school subject, but has done, evident- 
ly, a good job in reporting facts. He 
probably had no idea that anyone 
would use his statistics as they are 
being used in this article. 

Comparing Mr. Mount’s informa- 
tion with school programs, we find 
that the conventional business  sub- 
jects are being taught to far more 
people than can use them vocation- 
ally. This fact is in itself not dis- 
turbing, but when we consider the 
relationship between the subjects 
studied and placement, we should be 
disturbed. It is difficult to find out 
just how many are studying one sub- 
ject or another, but from the evr 
dence we have it looks as if there 
are somewhere between ten and 
twenty high school people studying 
shorthand for each one who will ge 
a job as a stenographer; there 
about one person studying filing fo 
every seven who will get jobs requir 
ing them to file, which means thé 

(Continued on page 24) 
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ANY ideas have been expressed 

as to types of revision needed 
jor the basic business courses. Some 
vould change the present program 
radically; others would have the 
present program completely  dis- 
arded. Still others are of the opinion 
hat with certain needed changes of 
, minor or evolutionary type the 
present curriculum may well be made 
io serve the needs in the training of 
students on the basic business level. 
The real problem is of such nature 
that curriculum revision alone is not 
sufficient. 

For any curriculum program to be 
successful three things must be done 
—certain planning is necessary as 
follows : 

1. There must be a clearly defined 
set of objectives. 

2. These objectives must be con- 
verted into goals. 

3. A procedure must be developed 
for achieving the goals. 

After a plan involving the above 








three steps has been developed there 
still remains the task of demonstrat- 
ing the superiority of the proposed 
program over the one it is designed 
to replace. Any revolutionary or 
drastic revision of the present curri- 
culum can be brought about only by 
replacing certain of the present sub- 
jects with new subject matter. The 
burden of proof is on those who 
wish to bring about the revision. Less 
drastic changes may be brought about 
by merely revising certain of the 
present offerings. 


Problems Involved in Radical Revision 


It is probably not feasible to place 
additional subjects in the present pro- 
gran, A person who is 18 years of 
age has lived approximately 170 
thousand hours. If he has spent nine 
months a year for 12 years in school, 
he has spent some 11 thousand hours 
under the supervision of the school 
authorities. Psychologists are rather 
generally agreed that the average 
child is working about up to his ca- 
pacity in school and that it is; thus, 
not practicable to lengthen the 
amount of time devoted to formal 
school work. This means that it is 
not wise to attempt revision of 
lengthening the school day. Radical 
revision then must be based on elimi- 
nation of rather than on addition to 
the present program. To provide ad- 
ditional work for those already work- 
ing up to their mental capacity would 
defeat the purpose that proposed re- 
vision started out to accomplish. 
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by Earl Clevenger 


University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


Many hold that our present system 
of block promotion is conducive to 
poor work, that a percentage of stu- 
dents have been promoted in advance 
of their ability, making it even more 
improbable that addition to a pro- 
gram is the answer. 

Any proposed radical revision of 
the curriculum must take into con- 
sideration the teachers who are to 
execute the new program. Provision 
must be made for teachers who are 
prepared for the changed curriculum. 
No chain is stronger than its weakest 
link. Translated into pedagogical 
terms, this means that no system of 
education will be any stronger than 
the teachers in charge of the pro- 
gram. Lack of sufficient qualified 
teachers is one of the principal handi- 
caps to better results under the pres- 
ent curriculum and is likely to persist 
in any changed program. 


Problem of Satisfactory Results 


The last two paragraphs include 
remarks about two weaknesses of the 
present curriculum. These, if reme- 
died, would go a long way, if not all 
the way, in achieving the results de- 
sired by the proposed radical change. 
As long as these two conditions exist 
no program can offer completely 
satisfactory results, Students already 
working up to capacity and too few 
well qualified teachers will always re- 
sult in less than fully satisfactory re- 
sults, regardless of the curriculum in 
use. 


This matter of results in schools is , 


at least a three-sided problem: 1. Stu- 
dents prepared for the program. 2 
Teachers in sufficient numbers who 
are properly qualified to administer 
it. 3. A good curriculum. There may 
be other considerations, but these are 
sufficient for our purposes here. One 
can’t be strengthened, and the other 
neglected with satisfactory results. 
There must be a harmonious relation- 
ship between the parts to achieve suc- 
cess. 

Increasingly the school has been 
expected to absorb a greater percent- 
age of the responsibility for training 
the younger generation. Fifty years 
ago perhaps 10 percent of the chil- 
dren of high school age were in high 
school. It has been suggested that 
now results are just the opposite, 
that less than 10 percent of the stu- 
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dents of high school age are not in 
high school. This is one example of 
the greater responsibility of the 
school, 

Fifty years ago the average person 
looked to out-of-school activities for 
vocational training with the possible 
exception of the professions. Today 
the situation is almost reversed. Most 
people now expect the school to as- 
sume responsibility for vocational 
training. The curriculum of fifty 
years ago was quite unlike the pres- 
ent, Formerly the student learned 
law by reading in an attorney’s office ; 
farming, by working with his dad. 
Most other vocational training was 
then obtained by a similar on-the-job 
or apprentice method. Compare the 
percentage of the average student’s 
time then and now spent on such sub- 
jects as a classical language. Then 
look at the percentage who study 
such subjects as industrial arts, busi- 
ness, home economics, etc., in the 
schools now as compared with then. 
But these changes came about gradu- 
ally, not in the form of radical or 
drastic revision. 


Revolution or Evolution? 


We are all agreed there is need for 
change in the curriculum. But the 
question before us now is, how is 
that change to be brought about. This 
is a dynamic world, based on chance. 
Increasing complexity of civilization 
makes a changing curriculum neces- 
sary. Change is necessary to avoid 
monotony. In the political world a 
revolutionary change almost alway: 
results in a counter revolution. Ob- 
serve conditions in Europe today a: 
an illustration on that point. Revolu: 
tionary or drastic change in the curri 
culum is almost sure to meet with ¢ 
similar fate. 

The fellow who is always askin; 
for a change, especially a radical one 
is usually the fellow who is not satis 
fied with his present condition 
Stopping there we have one of th 
requirements for improvement, Bu 
if that fellow is constantly asking fo 
a drastic change it is quite likely tha 
the very thing, the very weaknes 
that causes him to ask for the change 
will likewise mitigate to make him 
equally dissatisfied in any new situa- 
tion. The teacher who is always agi- 
tating for a drastic change is usually 
the one whose weakness is causing 
the shortcoming of the existing pro- 
gram. 

Other arguments might be ad- 
vanced against radical change of the 
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curriculum. Perhaps a summary of 
those presented here will be sufficient 
for this article. 


Gradual Change is Better 


Our system of promotion is such 
that many of our students are now 
working to capacity; the shortage of 
qualified teachers had made it neces- 
sary to employ many who are not 
sufficiently qualified ; even with many 
more responsibilities than formerly, 
due to the greatly increasing percent- 
age of students who continue in 
school, and the increasing responsi- 
bility for vocational training, the 
school still has the average student 
less than 10 percent of his active 
hours during the first 18 or 20 years 
of his life. 

If the average individual is work- 
ing near his mental capacity as seems 
to be the case with many students, 
and if many of the teachers are 
working to their capacity, what would 
be gained by revolutionary or dras- 
tic revision? If the teachers are not 
working to capacity, what assurance 
is there that a radical revision would 
encourage greater contribution on 
their part? 

A Possible Solution 

Reference has already been made 
to the need for good teachers. This 
means that the success of any pro- 
gram depends in a large measure 
upon the training received by the 
teachers and in turn largely upon the 
type of training done by the colleges 
and universities. A good program 
of basic business education must ordi- 
narily be founded upon sound train- 
ing of this type received by the 
teachers while in college. An exami- 
nation of the programs as listed in 
the catalogs of some business teacher 
training institutions indicates that 
there is room for improvement of 
their offerings in basic business sub- 


jects. Increasingly research  indi- 
cates that the most effective voca- 
tional business education must be 


preceded (or at least supplemented) 
by thorough basic business training. 
It is thus important that colleges and 
universities recognize the importance 
of their part in developing better 
teachers of basic business subjects. 
Most beginning teachers tend to teach 
much as they have been taught. If 
business teacher trainers do a good 
job of instilling sound basic business 
principles, by means of courses and 
methods, advancement will be made 
toward improving the teaching of 
such programs on the secondary level. 

We are without doubt the greatest 
nation in the world. Our present 
system’ of public education has cer- 
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tainly made its contribution to our 
status. This is a dynamic world. 
Change is necessary and must come. 
No one can stand still. But no one 
likes radical or revolutionary change, 
whether it be in government and poli- 
tics, in religion, in the weather, or in 
the school. Let’s change. Sure. But 


TESTING ALL BUSINESS APTITUDES 


(Continued from page 14) 


terest Blank very often uncover ap- 
plications of interests that may have 
been unknown even to the student 
himself and could be discovered only 
with the greatest difficulty by the 
most skilled interviewer, In addition, 
some interest inventories are so con- 
structed as to indicate not only the 
general field of an individual’s in- 
terest, but also the type of activity 
within that field that he will find 
most satisfying. 


Conclusion 


The guidance worker who aids stu- 
dents in the business field must use 
all the resources available to him. 
Guidance into business departments 
of our schools must not be based on 
narrow stereotyped concepts in re- 
gard to the type of abilities that are 
required for business occupations. 

Nor should business activities be 
considered routine and simple, re- 


SHORTHAND 


(Continued fre 


six out of seven will have to be 
trained on the job, and that some of 
them will make costly mistakes, 
whereas if there were more filing 
taught to more people, those who are 
unfitted for filing would be screened 
before being hired for such work. 

I am not trying to make a case to 
drop shorthand from the high school 
program. I am not one of those who 
believe it will be replaced by ma- 
chines. Shorthand is here to stay, 
and in spite of contemporaries, the 
Gregg system for many years will 
stand as a monument to the intelli- 
gence and perseverance of that lov- 
able man, John Robert Gregg. 


Recommendation for the Future 
No, I do not want shorthand 
dropped by the secondary school. | 
want it and other useful subjects 
taught, but taught in proportion to 
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let’s do it the way mother Naty, 
does, slowly, gradually, ©s adjug 
ments aré made in prepara’ ‘on for } 


Let us select and develop 1 ore qual 
fied teachers, the most imp: -tant |ig} 
in the educational system. | repeat 
no school program is any / -tter tha 


the teachers in charge. 


quiring only a few elemental skil 
and abilities. Many business actiy, 
ties require persons with strong in 
tellectual capabilities, and the rathe 
general tendency to place the capablj 
student in a program called collegd 
preparatory denies business training 
to many youths who would find goo! 
opportunities in a business career, 
weakens business preparatory pro- 
grams by keeping them on a lov 
level, and provides employers wit 
too large a proportion of worker 
suited for only the less-skilled types 
of work. 
Intelligence, 


scholastic aptitude, 


and achievement tests must not be! 


come the means of keeping good stu- 
dents out of business departments. 
These tests must be put to their 
greatest use in aiding business pro- 
grams to attract good students, rais 
standards, and train workers for the 
better opportunities that exist in the 
business world. 


FOR WHOM? 
ym page pe) : 


the placement possibilities, and | 
want more than the conventional Bij 
3, shorthand, typing, and bookkeep: 
ing, taught. | want as many hours 6! 
clerical practice, or skills, or what 
ever it will be called, or even mort, 
than we now give to any of the Bi 
3 except typing. I want much mor 
time given to filing than it is nov 
getting. As well as bookkeeping ! 
want record keeping, — eliminatin; 
nominal accounts, trial balances, an! 
profit and loss statements, for tht 
people who will keep records to 
small businesses, their own, or some 
one else’s, dividing their time betwee 


book work and selling, delivery, 


what not. I want more time in lear! 


ing how to win friends and influent’ 
I Acepins 


people, to borrow a popular title; 
want business training to broaden 1 
base to accommodate itself more " 
the variety of jobs open to seconda' 
school young people. 
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HE problem of the slow learners 
in bookkeeping has been assuming 
an increé ising import: ince in the past 
few yea The se students, placed i in 
iookkeeping classes in which the nor- 
nal course of study is followed, have 
, record of almost constant failure. 
|jscouragement and an increase in 
‘he number of school drop-cuts are 
encomitant results. 

To provide for the slow learner 
in bookkeeping, Fort Haraiiten High 
School, last year, included re ‘cord- 
keeping in the school program. The 
section of students for the new of- 
jering posed several problems. It was 
jdt that the course required a student 
body having similar abilities. Selec- 
jon on the basis of low intelligence 
yuotients alone was not to be recom- 


mended. (We have students posses- 
dng “I. Q’s.” in the eighties who go 


mm to pass the difficult New York 
state Two Year Regents examination 
n bookkeeping.) Prognosis on the 
jasis of work in the preliminary ele- 
uentary business training and busi- 
arithmetic classes might not 


Ness 


frove reliable. 


Method of Selection 

It was finally decided to have teach- 
es of first term bookkeeping recom- 
mend selected poor students for the 
Selections were to be made 
not only on the basis of inferior work 
in bookkeeping I, intelligence quo- 
tents, reading scores, arithmetic abil- 
ty. Rather, teachers’ estimates of 
apabilities were to be the deciding 
‘actor. It was understood that prog- 
nostic success by teachers would re- 
ult in a reevaluation of the method 
f selection. 


class. 


Some may argue that these slow 
earners should be counseled to take 
ither subjects that do not require the 
reflective power needed to pass the 
traditional high school bookkeeping 
course. Yet, these students evince 
\strong desire to do office work upon 
sraduation. Inquiry of ‘om igh elect- 


ing record- -keeping indicated a_sur- 
jnsing unanimity of purpose. ‘thee 
ire typical responses: “My mother 


loesn’t want me to work in a fac- 
ory. She wants me to work in an 
ihce.” “T know I'll get terribly bored 
TT get a job as a switchboard opera- 
or, V’d rather do bookkeeping or 
Nenography.” “If I don’t get book- 
seeping in school, I'll quit and I'll 
“T work as a 
leceptionist for a dentist, part-time, 
ind he wants me to keep his records. 
hookkeeping will help me.’ 
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by Sidney C. Gould 


Fort Hamilton High School 


Brooklyn, New York 


The writer has tried suggested 
courses of study used in other New 
York City high schools, One such 
plan gives the slow learner so much 
time to master the subject that two 
years are required to complete little 


more than the normal one-year 
course. | am convinced that this plan 
is unsatisfactory. The slow learner, 


with rare exceptions, cannot absorb 
the intricacies and comparisons in- 
herent in the very popular theoretical 
“Balance Sheet Approach” to book- 
keeping. He can absorb the theory 
of debit and credit only when it is 
presented to him in functional busi- 
ness situations. Qtherwise, ‘the ab- 
stractions overwhelm him at a com- 


paratively low saturation point. 


Another suggested course of study 
proposes that pupils be trained spe- 
cifically for jobs as stock clerks, pay- 
roll clerks, receptionists, etc. This 
plan seems to me unsound because 
most businesses require general abil- 
ities of entering clerical workers. 
They prefer to train their own work- 
ers for specific unskilled clerical oc- 
cupations. It is my opinion, also, 
that this type of procedure ultimately 


finds itself bogged down among a 
super-multiplicity§ of invoices and 


other forms. 
The Plan 


The plan | adopted with our ini- 
tial record-keeping classes seemed to 


work more. satisfactorily than the 
others mentioned. Business was di- 
vided into the purchasing, selling, 


cash receipts and cash payment ac- 
tivities. Abstractions were reduced 
to a minimum. Actual business sit- 
uations rather than a theoretical ap- 
proach were used as motivations for 
sach activity. Where necessary, the 
customary development lesson involv- 
ing questioning and answering which 
leads to a conclusion was discarded 
in favor of a deductive process. m- 
phasis was placed on application, A 
socialized class atmosphere proved 
most conducive to the best learning. 

The purchasing activity was intro- 
duced -by having students prepare 
purchase orders and invoices. Re- 
ceiving and checking forms were next 
taught. A purchase journal was 
ruled by pupils from a sample jour- 
nal placed on the board. Entries 
were made in it from the previously 
prepared invoices and then posted. 


HOW SHALL WE TEACH RECORD-KEEPING 


No attempt was made to develop the 
theory behind the credits to the 
counts payable account and the sum- 
mary debit to the purchases account. 
Rather, the learning process empha- 
sized the mechanical routine. Actual 
business procedure was brought into 
the classroom as pupils assisted in 
checking the general organization and 
cafeteria bills that authorization 
for payment could be made. 


ac- 


so 


The business principles and forms 
used in selling merchandise were next 
presented. Again, entries were made 
directly in a sales journal from pre- 
pared sales invoices. A summary 
entry was made and posted. The trial 

the ledger followed and 
easy accomplishment. 


balance of 
proved of 

Cash receipts were next treated. 
Prepared checks were entered in the 
cash receipts journal, A summary 
entry was made and posted, The 
multi-columnar journal was evolved 
from a discussion of the requirements 
of other businesses. Actual practice 
in preparing deposits was obtained. 
For example, a typical day’s mail ad- 
dressed to the general organization 
along with the daily cash receipts 
were brought into the classroom. 
Checks were indorsed, were 
wrapped, and the deposit slip was 
prepared. 


coins 


Checks were prepared as payment 
for invoices received in the purchas- 
ing activity. Entries were made in 
the cash payments journal from the 
checkbook stubs. The cash payments 
activity also proved an opportunity 
to introduce the subject of payrolls. 
Sample payrolls were prepared. So- 
cial security and withholding tax 
forms were discussed and problems 
involving their use were solved. Stu- 
dents finally helped prepare forms 
used by the cafeteria and general or- 


ganization. 
At the close of the course, the 
general journal was introduced. An 


attempt to clinch the rules of debit 
and credit was made through use 
of the deductive process. It should 
be noted that long practice sets, 
utilizing all journals, proved a stum- 
bling block because of a high rate 
of absence among these students and 
the consequent differences in their 
rate of progress. 

The profit and loss statement and 
balance sheet were taught merely as 
simple exercises in arithmetic. 
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Results PITTSBURGH ANALYSIS OF OFFICE DUTiES 


A Survey of Office Duties and Employer Recommendations for Improved High Scho 
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Pupils assured me that they en Training was coramented upon in the October, 1948, issue of this magazine %, page ¥ 





























joyed the work of the record-keeping The table given below is the principal table of the study. It shows the rank of varios 
clas. very much, They felt that they _ office duties of ali office employees and then presents the rank of these duties ‘or specij 
k a, aC) I Pecifig 
had learned practical business routine types of ottice employees—stenographic, general, clerical, recordkeeping, and machind 
and, surprisingly, most students felt operation. 
they could qualify as assistant book- DUTIES OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES 
keepers. Many students hoped to be- 7 ——<—$————— 
¢ c Fre- teno- nera cord 
ee ic teen “asia gas after eink 4 Quenty geapeic Clatical Keeping vac, 
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Sis. ake entries in ledger accounts..... 22 536 59.5 3 2 methods 
° ee : Take dictation in shorthand and transcribe — 
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vised to take record-keeping. Elim- Manage or prepare Insurance and Social a but inte 
. ° 7. Security records .........seseeeesess 77 12 71 sare ‘ 53 ees 
ination of the hiatus caused by the Make traveling arringements........... 78.5 10 69 76 i wo» Bhtows 
. ° 4 Se a er ee 78.5 10 71 ea -« Bwhich t 
direction of slow students to record- Types statistical material............... 80 9 : 72.5 pe * Bept on 
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unified record-keeping course. 
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“nsiFILM GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 


LOY specifig Conducted by Clifford Ettinger 
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18 Operar IT MUST BE SOMEWHERE! 
a 16mm Sound Motion Picture in Color 
Three Reels—28 Minutes 


Free except return transportation 
Produced by: Systems Division, Remington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Distributed by: Business Education Films, 104 West 61s¢ Street, New.York 23, N. Y. 


SM Dense rw 


> 


It Must Be Somewhere! had its premiere filing which is based on a study of names 
34.3 recently at the Waldorf Astoria in New in America today. It gives rules and pro- 
11 fiyork City before a group of businessmen cedures for proper methods of using the 
» [nd business educators. The picture was files. It shows how materials are charged 
31 very well received because it was well out and the use of substitution cards. It 
41.5 [motivated and smoothly acted by profes- shows the method of handling overloaded 
44 Beonal actors. Using a dramatic technique, 
73 [ihe picture presents a great mass of infor- 
_ (imation which can be directly correlated 
4° Fwith the educational materials presented in 
2) [mits on “Filing.” In addition, many of 
the scenes convey information on filing 
10 Bnethods, skills and techniques which go far 
37.3 geyond usual academic limitations. 
68 The starting point is the discovery by 
53. in executive that an important paper which 
hould be in the files cannot be located. 
_ Phability to find this important quotation 
Ps almost results in the loss of a valuable 
customer. This excites the nervous execu- 
125 tive with high blood pressure who discusses 
465 Bthe matter with his progressive young 
office manager who suggests that a Systems 
153 Specialist be called for consultation. The Scene from "It Must Be Somewhere!" 
. BSystems’ Specialist then gives a series of 
63 Biljustrated lectures on filing methods. His 
7.5 gsuggestions are adopted and the installation 
125 lof the new system is depicted. The new 
system operates most efficiently and office 


files. In addition, it shows much _ office 
equipment not generally found in schools, 
for example, modern safe files insulated 
14° morale has a big boost. against fire, modern well-lighted suspended 
17 § So much for the story part of Jt Must drawers with an adjustable shelf for filing 
28.5 BBe Somewhere! Through the use of sound, _ efficiency, a visible index system using col- 
53 olor, music and professional production ored signals, new expanding pockets for 
63 facilities this film does many things that accommodating materials, etc. Finally, it 
97) the filing instructor will like very much. conveys a very real sense of the sort of 
ig @ explains and illustrates geographic, nu- problems one finds in offices and depicts 
merical, alphabetic and Soundex filing. It an intelligent manner of solving one com- 
49 Bexplains the Variadex system of alphabetic mon type of office problem. 


33 SAVE WITH SUIAP 


oe 16mm Sound Motion Picture in Color 
25.5 Two Reels—20 Minutes _ 
Free except return transportation 


34.5 Produced by: Systems Division, Remington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 


6} . [Distributed by: Business Education Films, 104 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


Suiap is the name of a Remington Rand ficiencies of the first types of systems are 

‘ — of handling a large volume of shown, such as, crediting the wrong ac- 
counts Receivable. The film has a brief count with a payment. 

vut interesting historical introduction. It Then the film displays the advantages of 

shows an old-fashioned grocery store in  Swiap with a good looking hed-haired 

which the accounts receivable are simply actress portraying the part of the clerk 

“ept on a spindle file. The next evolu- who is able to handle five thousand accounts 













poy step is the bound book and then the receivable. This part of the film is quite 
o0se-lea f ledger and finally Swiap (pro- technical and should be of interest to all 
nounced Soo-é-ap). Certain of the de- bookkeeping and accounting instructors to 
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bring them up-to-date on modern methods. 
Continuous comparison is made with the 
simple spindle file first depicted. The han- 
dling of credit authorizations, debit —— 
the making of debit entries merely by plac- 
ing the invoice in the file and, later, when 
it is paid removing it from the file, pay- 
ments proofs, methods for collecting over- 
due accounts, for taking a Trial Balance 
and for making statements if statements 
are needed are all shown. This film should 
be of considerable interest to both high 
school and college students who have al- 
ready mastered controlling accounts with 
particular reference to the Accounts Re- 
ceivable subsidiary ledger. High school 
teachers who use this film will have to ex- 
plain some parts of it because it was de- 
signed for business use. They will also 
be called on to defend the method of in- 
struction by which they were taught to 
record accounts receivable by hand. This 
film should stimulate interest in the study 
of accounting and be particularly useful 
with accounting clubs. 


EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE 


The 1948 edition of the Educational Film 
Guide, which.is now ready, contains a se- 
lected, classified list of 3733 16mm motion 
pictures and a comprehensive, alphabetic 
list which includes about 1735 additional 
titles. 

This edition is a complete revision of the 
1947 edition, with which the supplements 
published October, 1947, through June, 
1948, have been cumulated. Approximately 
1770 new titles have been added, while 
about 1150 have been dropped, a net gain 
of 430 over 1947. Some titles have been 
withdrawn because they are no longer 
available; others have been withheld from 
this volume because of questions regarding 
availability or content. Whenever full in- 
formation is obtained about any of the 
latter they will be relisted in a future 
supplement. 

For this edition of the Guide a new vote 
of its collaborators was taken on all titles 
previously included. As a result 225 titles 
have been dropped from Part 2 (the se- 
lected, classified list), but they continue 
to be listed in Part 1 since they are avail- 
able although less desirable. 716 new titles 
have been added to Part 2. 

The practice of using asterisks in both 
Parts of the Guide to indicate excellent 
(*) and outstanding (**) films has been 
followed as in previous years prior to 1947. 

Two new features have been added to 
this edition of the Guide. All films which 
are listed only in Part 1 have brief de- 
scriptive notes given under the main title 
entry; and a geographical Directory of 
Local Distributors of 16mm motion pic- 
tures has been added following the Direc- 
tory of Main Sources. To assist those 
who wish to purchase or rent 16mm films 
some brief suggestions on “How to obtain 
films” are given at the back of the book 
preceding the Directory of Main Sources 
and the Directory of Local Distributors. 

It is planned to keep this Guide up to 
date by nine monthly issues, beginning in 
October, 1948, and cumulated quarterly in 
December, March and June. The next edi- 
tion will be published in September, 1949. 
Annual subscription, including all supple- 
ments, is $4. Reprints of the Directory of 
Main Sources and Local Distributors may 
be obtained for 50c per copy from the pub- 
lishers, The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 
University Avenue, New York 52, New 
York. 
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LOOKING AT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 





HOW MUCH WORK EXPERIENCE DO 
RETAILING STUDENTS NEED? 


One of the ever-recurring questions in 
all discussions of retail training programs 
concerns the amount and type of store 
work experience students should have con- 
current with their class work. Generally 
the emphasis has been in the direction of 
increasing the amount of work experience 
provided and in tying it in as closely as 
possible with the courses being taught. 

Opinion as to the desirability and ap- 
propriateness of cooperative work experi- 
ence is not entirely one-sided, however, and 
a description of two viewpoints taken by 
schools of retailing may be of interest as 
demonstrations of somewhat opposing 
philosophies. 


Specifying Work Requirements 


The work experience requirements at the 
New York University School of Retailing 
were changed in 1946, and were more pre- 
cisely refined and agreed upon in advance 
by the stores in which the work was to be 
done. As described by Hans E. Krusa, 
Supervisor of Cooperative Training, in an 
article in the Journal of Retailing’. “An 
ideal plan of work experience will include 
non-sales work as well as sales’ work. 
Moreover, instead of merely assigning a 
part of the work period to ‘non-selling,’ it 
is preferable to specify the nature of the 
work and the exact period in which it 
is to be performed.” 

The N. Y. U. School of Retailing has 
done this for its cooperative work, which 
provides that students work in stores after- 
noons and Saturdays during the academic 
year, as well as full-time for a four-week 
period before Christmas and before Eas- 
ter; and in his article Mr. Krusa lists the 
following recommended work experience 
for various of the non-selling departments : 

Adjustment department: — Interviewing 
customers, tracing complaints, following up 
adjustments, keeping “tracing” records, re- 
turming merchandise to departments. 

Credit and accounts receivable depart- 
ments: Interviewing applicants for new 
accounts, processing of credit and _ sales- 
check authorizations, handling customer 
returns. 

Recewwing department: Order checking, 
opening incoming parcels, verifying con- 
tents against orders, marking merchandise. 

Comparison bureau: Shopping own and 
competing stores for merchandise and serv- 
ice, shopping own store’s and competing 
store’s advertising. 

Advertising department: Taking proots 
to departments for buyers’ approval, check- 
ing to see that ads are posted in selling 
departments, keeping scrapbooks. 

Personnel Office: Conducting preliminary 
interviews, filing, assisting record clerks, 
keeping and analyzing -employee rating 
records. 

There are, of course, other non-selling 
departments for which specific duties also 
can be listed; those above serve merely 
as examples. Omitted also are the basic 

1“Reviewing the Objectives of a Co-operative 
Training Program,” December, 1946; pp. 100-104, 
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training jobs of service manager work and 
selling. The point to be made here is the 
desirability of coming to a definite agree- 
ment with stores wherever possible as to 
specifically what kinds of work students 
should do, and how many days or weeks 
they should do each type of work. 


Reducing Work Experience 


A somewhat different approach to an 
appropriate store work experience has been 
undertaken recently by the Simmons Col- 
lege Prince School of Retailing in its un- 
dergraduate program for juniors and 
seniors. This undergraduate program is 
quite new, having been added to the cur- 
riculum in 1943. At first it was thought 
best to provide as extensive a period of 
work experience as possible, and students 
worked in Boston stores every afternoon 
and on Saturdays during the school year, 
in addition to a six-week period of full- 
time work immediately before Christmas. 
Later the work experience requirement 
was cut to three afternoons each week 
plus the Christmas period, and this past 
year all of it was eliminated except the 
six-week pre-Christmas period. 

Why did we cut the amount of work 
experience when other schools were in- 
creasing the amount they required? It was 
our feeling that our first obligation to the 
student is an academic one—work experi- 
ence must be secondary to classroom train- 
ing. There was clear evidence that the 
burden of working in stores several after- 
noons and sometimes one evening each 
week was reflecting unfavorably on the stu- 
dents: academic work, which presented the 
dilemma of whether to cut the amount of 
work, or to lighten our class assignments. 
Rather than modify what we believe to 
be a necessary set of academic require- 
ments, our decision was to eliminate the 
work experience except for the six weeks 


preceding Christmas, when all students 
work full-time. 
Another reason for this change con- 


cerned the type of job experience available 
to our undergraduate students. Our orig- 
inal plan was to have each student assigned 
to a selling job for two semesters, and to 
have them work in non-selling departments 
for the other two semesters of store work. 
The majority of our students were doing 
routine work on their non-selling assign- 
ments for which a week or two of employ- 
ment would have been adequate. As a 
consequence, we decreased the total amount 
of field work as indicated above, and sched- 
uled a larger number of field trips and 
special assignments as a regular part of 
the course work. 


There Can Be Too Much Work Experience 


This brief description of a retailing pro- 
gram in which the work experience re- 
quirements were decreased is not included 
here in any sense as a criticism—in fact, it 
is in itself subject to various criticisms 
many readers may already have in mind, 
but which the staff feels are the more de- 
sirable alternatives. The reason for quot- 
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ing these examples has been point 
that planning the amount of work exper — 
ence is not all ee is not sold 
a matter of calculating how s adents cy 
be given more store experience. In iacfW A 
it seems entirely possible that a progray 
can go too far in this directio:, and ne. 
lect its responsibility for the formal cla. 
room training for which schow's are pr. 
marily responsible. While none £ us shoyj 
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NEWS LETTER 


Conducted by Irene C. Hypps 





OM. training 
tie prepar:. 
t would ke 


phasize 
aspects 
Last August, the American Association 
ngly stress ; Colleges for Teacher Education, with 


lence as th headquarte rs office at the State Teachers 
il executivellollege, Oneonta, New York, met in Estes 
ers and coffPark, Colorado. After a week of inten- 
sirable feafsive study, the conclusion reached by col- 
€Y can prefilege administrative cfficials from all parts 
rongly thelhi the United States was that “Teaching 
both in thfbfers to the youth of America greater op- 





not fail tffoortunity today than.any other profession. 

the atteniThis report was amplified by the Associa- 
tion's president, Dr. Walter E. Hagar, who 
also is head of Wilson Teachers (¢ ollege i in 

299990M\Vashington, D. C. In his opinion, “The 


number of teaching positions available dur- 
ng the 1950’s undoubtedly will provide the 
sreatest opportunity for careers the nation 
has ever known in any professional or semi- 
nrofessional field. In addition to normal 
< geiiag. we shall need an average of 
3000 new teachers during each of the 
hext seven sales for the enrollment increase 
hich has been predicted. Also there 
set sidegire approximately a half-million emergency 
jin typing ged regular teachers who do not meet 
>ans strikemecepied standards of preparation.” 

ans strike This interpretation is strengthened by a 
Keep shifffrecent comment in “Educational) Trend” 
ire typing pilich is a supplement to Educator's Hash- 
ugton Dispatch. That editor writes: “The 
product of the classroom teacher will al- 
ways be in demand. There is no danger 
bi over- srieolion in elementary and sec- 
indary schools,” 

In consideration of the great need for 
teachers in certain areas, the Executive 
ommittee of the American Association of 
olleges for Teacher Education sent a 
telegram to President Truman and a copy 
» the governor of each state urging that 
cal selective service boards be authorized 
» “defer on an individual basis and upon 
recommendation of appropriate school au- 
Horities teachers and prospective teachers 
sho are serving or preparing to serve in 
‘elds in which there is a critical shortage 
i teachers and in which they will make an 
essential contribution.” The reply from the 
Vhite House was one of the items on the 
kgenda of the Executive Committee at its 
meeting in New York City in November. 

\t that meeting the Executive Commit- 
‘ee reconsidered a 10-point program pro- 
wosed for the Association and decided on 
some modifications which are now in pros- 
pect. They discussed the accreditation ele- 
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o, 4sp. nents of the program, as nothing in the 
ro mitial draft referred to this important 
phase 
Yo, Tsp, ; 
Sh The reason behind their action is that 
Yo, Isp, Association at present accredits teachers 
vlleges and universities. Members are 
sp, 1% paser to have the Association influence the 


», 1% vality of teacher education throughout the 
1% Puited States among both members and 
m-members. It is believed that in some 
Nay the influence of teacher-education pro- 
Frams will have to be tied up with recog- 
ition of those programs. Therefore, the 
fatter of accreditation becomes important. 
} he bases of ac creditation, however, should 
followine expanded with the ultimate aim of exert- 
shown it td = ost effective influence on teacher 
cation, 
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NATIONAL TRENDS TOWARD ACCREDITATION 


There is a decided feeling that along 
with this, the improvement of teacher-edu- 
cation programs must be brought about not 
merely by accreditation but also by a proc- 
ess of sound education. As one measure 
to effect this end, the Association is carry- 
ing on a series of studies and research. 
An outcome of that program was heralded 
in School and Community Laboratory 
Experiences in Teacher Education. This 
was published by the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges in 1948. 

The publication deals with fundamental 
propositions, of which these are examples 
that: (1) If we accept the thesis that we 
learn best by doing, then we must recog- 
nize that in almost every field in the teach- 
ers college there must be experiencing of 
the things discussed. The philosophy im- 
plied is that a teacher-in-training cannot 
take merely 3 or 4 years in subject matter 
and a little professional work and then be 
qualified. Contacts with children should be 
required and become more extensive and 
intensive as the teacher training develops, 
culminating in final and vital teaching ex- 
perience—perhaps through some form of 
interneship. (An assumption is that the 
same principle would hold good for teacher- 
in-training contacts with youth who begin 
initial programs on higher school levels.) 
(2) The amount of experience with chil- 
dren properly should differ with different 
students, and so the program should be 
flexible. (3) Students should share more 
democratically in planning the nature and 
extent, and standards governing the ex- 
periences they will have in their contacts 
with children as a part of their teacher- 
education program. 

These new directions mean that the As- 
sociation is faced with powerful questions. 
The special committee that has been set up 
to work on problems and plans met at the 
National Education Association Headquar- 
ters in the District of Columbia, Decem- 
ber 28-29. Their report soon is to be re- 
leased to the whole membership for reac- 
tions in order that the entire Association 
may share in the ultimate structure of the 
program. 





N, A. B, T. T. 1. 


Meanwhile a conference was held with 
the Executive Cominittee of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation during its session in New York City 
by the president of the National Associa- 
tion of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions, Dr. Peter L. Agnew, Assistant Dean 


of the School of Education, New York 
University. The purpose of that confer- 
ence was to find out whether there could 


be established more intimate relations be- 
tween the two associations in the approach 
to problems of accreditation and teacher- 
education. There is no prospective plan as 
yet, but this may well form a pattern for 
business education. The results did indi- 
cate that there is need for increased co- 
opdiuation among teacher-training organiza- 
tions, especially for more effective coopera- 
tion in activities. 


N.C. B, S. 


Similar leadership in the problems of 
standards is being exerted _in the private 
business school field by the National Coun- 
cil of Business Schools, the headquarters 
of which are in Washington. The hand- 
book that the Council issued in 1945 on 
Standards of Practice contains the definite 
statement that faculty “Preparation shall 
be comparable to that required for cer- 
tification of commercial teachers by the 
Department of Public Instruction of the 
state in which the school is located.” The 
standards cited in the handbook were pre- 
ceded by two and a half years of study, at 
each stage of which state departments of 
education were consulted for suggestions 
and criticisms. Now 30 odd states use these 
standards for G.I. training, and other states 
have adopted them with some modifications. 
Membership i in the Council depends on con- 


formity with the standards of practice. 
Practically no fundamental changes have 
occurred in the original standards. One 


exception is noted in regard to teacher 
qualifications. Here a combination of 6 
vears of training or experience within the 
field, beyond high school level of prepara- 
tion, may be considered as an alternative. 

The method devised for accreditation on 
the maintenance of standards in schools 
that hold membership in the National Coun- 
ul are periodic inspections. One such in- 
spection already has been conducted. An- 
other is scheduled for 1951, and others 
subsequently at 5 year intervals. 

A timely article in the December issue of 
The Business School Executive by Clyde 
W. Humphrey, Specialist for Business 
Education, U. S. Office of Education, 
makes the suggestion that private business 
schools should take the initiative in volun- 
tarily reaching agreements supporting some 
machinery for certification purposes. 


American Council on Education 


Pioneer work in production of evaluative 
criteria and materials for conducting sec- 
ondary school surveys, on the basis of these 
criteria, must be credited to the Commis- 
sion of Secondary Schools of the American 
Council on Education. This program was 
begun in 1936 and has been participated in 
by many states and regional associations. 
There are no specific thermometers devised 
by the Commission for business education 
or other special subject fields, but the 
overall evaluation of curricula includes all 
course offerings. A special service of the 
American Council is now known as the 
American Council Accreditation Project. 
This is confined, however, to institutions 
and teaching materials supplied through 
courses for the U. S. Armed Forces Insti- 
tute. The American Council on Education 
and the American Council Accreditation 
Project both are located in the nation’s 
capital city. 
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For your bookkeoping class2s———————|— 


_ ZELLIOT-LEIDNER BOOKKEEPING-INTRODUCTORY — ||__ 


597 pages, size 6” x 9”, Published 1947 


This text with its many extra features practical for both students and 
teachers (see list below) is a masterpiece in its field. 


Edit 
¢ Relatively short chapters, each covering a single point. an 
| ; prin 
| ¢ Discussion and review questions to emphasize important points. rep 
| 
| ¢ Optional drills on each phase of arithmetic used in bookkeeping. 
| 
: ; . 
© Suggested penmanship practice. Eb 
| : : served 
| ¢ A complete set of supplementary practice materials. wee by 
| after d 
| figured 
| See for yourself why so many teachers of elementary bookkeeping have wo 
| enthusiastically adopted and endorsed it. Investigate the value of the care- Gr 
| Es ‘ . Georgi 
fully planned Practice Materials, Progress Tests and the Teacher’s Manual. atende 


| 
Write for your free examination copy today! 
| 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





reproduced as first presented. 


Joe Palmer played guard on the college 
football team. No one denied that he de- 
grved his letter. He was on the field an 
hour before practice, and stayed until well 

after dark. He hustled every minute. Joe 

fgured it was persistence that paid off. 

But going after—and holding—a job suc- 

essfully takes more than that. 

After graduation Joe got a job in a 

Georgia cotton mill, was later made super- 

intendent. When I met him, he was still 
































following his football schedule: he was 
first one in in the morning, last to go home 
at night. 

The cotton mill was losing money, and a 
‘management engineer” (formerly known 
as an “efficiency expert”) was called in. 
He gave Joe some advice: 

“When you get to your desk tomorrow, 
tll be piled with papers, and I’ll bet at 
kast one-third of that pile was there yes- 
terday. Trouble is, you pick up a report, 
study it, decide you need more time before 
making a decision. So you put it on your 
desk again. You complain your work is 
piling up on you. Sure it is—you’re dam- 
mng up the flow. The solution? Never 
put down a report until you’ve made a de- 
cision,” 

Joe tried the suggestion, now has his 
work under control. He spends less time, 
does better work. 

I asked Joe if the management engineer 
gave him any other helpful advice. “No, 
‘ut I bet he could,” he said. I decided to 
pick leading management engineers, ask 
ach the same question: “If I were an old 
rend, and asked for some advice on this 
business of working, what would you say ?” 
Here are resumes of the answers they gave. 








L Make sure you want to pay the price of 
getting ahead. 

“ . . 

At our last Harvard reunion, I ran into 
Reprinted from This Week Magazine. Copy- 
tight 1947 by the United Newspapers Magazine 
Orporation, 
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MAKE YOUR JOB EASIER* 
by R. Magruder Dobie 


Editor's Note: Mr. Dobie whose article "Make Your Job Easier" was originally 
printed in This Week Magazine has graciously permitted THE JOURNAL to re- 
print his material. His suggestions are so practical that the article has been 


the classmate who thirty years ago was 
voted ‘most likely to succeed.’ But today 
this man is only a minor bank official. Most 
of his old college friends think he has 
failed. J disagree. He had sense enough 
to realize he did not wish to pay the price 
of becoming a top executive. 

“Ask yourself if you are willing to pay 
the price. It’s a heavy one—you can’t lock 
responsibility in your desk drawer at 
five p.m.” 





2. Beware of being an “Eager Beaver.” 

“Try to devote part of each day to some 
activity outside your regular work. In 
analyzing sick companies, I often find the 
president devoting his spare time to med- 
dling in the affairs of his junior execu- 
tives. Often the foreman of an assembly 
line hurts morale—and production—by try- 
ing to oversee every detail of work. 


“T usually suggest to rich executives 
that they take a trip to Florida. The fore- 
man can dig a garden or take up golf.” 


3. Choose your line of work and stick to it. 


“The all-around worker is not as salable 
as the specialist. For example, almost 
every stenographer hopes some day to be- 
come a private secretary. But secretaries 
are easy to find. On the other hand, good 
filing clerks are rare. If you decide to 
become a filing expert, make sure that 
whatever job you take will improve your 
ability in that line. You may be offered 
more money as a secretary, but, ten years 
from now, how will your record look if it 
shows four years of filing, three as a sec- 
retary, and perhaps a couple more as a 
receptionist ? 

“Most executives are suspicious of men 
and women who have tried everything. By 
the time you’re thirty, you should have a 
definite preference for some type of work.” 
4. Take an interest in the work of other 
people. 

“If you aspire to be an executive, learn 
to plan the work of those under you. —Be- 
nevolent interest in the other person’s work 
is a big thing. One company, experiment- 
ing with methods of increasing production, 
stepped up the intensity of the electric 
lights and noted a fifty per cent increase in 
production. Then the lights were dimmed 
a little and production took still another 
jump. Not the lights, but evidence of the 
company’s interest spurred the workers to 
greater effort.” 


5. Plan your work in advance. 

“Like millions of othér women, my wife 
found housework a constant burden. One 
evening, I asked what her plans were for 
the next day. ‘Work, of course,’ she an- 
swered. But when I pressed her for de- 
tails, she admitted she hadn’t decided yet 
whether to wash clothes, do the mending 
or go to market. I gave her a calendar 
pad and told her to develop the habit of 
writing down the next day’s program, with 
estimated time for each job. Her work 
became a challenge, and she cut down her 
time at least one third.” 


6. Put your problems on paper. 

“One of the biggest clients I ever had 
was the easiest. This company was grow- 
ing, yet the profits were dwindling. I went 
to the head of each division, and said, 
‘Please tell me exactly what you do.’ They 
wrote down their specific duties. Compar- 
ing these, I saw the divisions overlapped. 
A reorganization plan was easily formu- 
lated. Today each division is larger than 
the whole company used to be—and oper- 
ates in the black.” 


7. Don’t try to change your personality. 
“Many businessmen are tired of the old 
back-slapping, joke-telling, first-name-call- 
ing routine. Unless you come by that type 
of personality naturally, ignore it. One of 





successful know in 


persons | 
handling men is a quiet, unobtrusive fellow 
who has the devil’s own time remembering 
first names. 

“Yet, his salary is in six figures. 


the most 


Once 
secret of his success. 
‘And the way to 


,” 


I asked him the 
‘Friendship,’ he said. 
make a friend is to do a favor. 


8. Develop initiative. It’s the quality most 
desired by management. 

“Write a memorandum to the boss sug- 
gesting a time or money saving improve- 
ment and he'll put you on his list as one 
of those rare persons with initiative. At 
the same time, don’t antagonize fellow 
workers with an ‘I’m-better-than-these- 
jerks’ attitude.” 

9. Find a job that offers a steady challenge. 

“Remember there’s more to a job than 
money and leisure. I remember a company 
which before the war had a representative 
in Japan who made twenty thousand dollars 
a year. His chief responsibility was en- 
tertaining visiting firemen. I warned this 
fellow that there were a dozen men in 
the U. S. making eight thousand dollars a 
year who knew twice as much about the 
company as he did. Eventually, he lost his 
job. For four years, he held out for 
twenty thousand dollars. Finally, he took 
a junior position, and began the long pull 
uphill.” 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ 


+ 


Conducted by Lawrence D, Brennan 





|_— 


this department, 





—Mr. S. S. makes the following in- 
quiry: “What is wrong with the word 
iusly 2 1 have heard it used by people 

e¢ grammar I consider good, but re- 
rently a fellow student in the graduate 
wol 1 am attending told me that the 


q rd was not good. He did not know why 
»word was not good English.” 


{,—There is no such word as. thusly. 
Thus is an adverb and fulfills its office 
ite adequately without the /y added. 


Boiten people who are over conscious of 


Heir grammar, or who affect very precise 
krammar, will slip in an impressive thusly, 
fitle realizing their painful blunder. 


+ 


Miss A. T. M. asks the following 
westion: “I have had a dispute with a 
hacher in the English department of our 
Ligh school over the following sentence: 
The stenographer is one of those workers 
vho (are or ts) often taken into the con- 
tence of the administrators of a firm. 1 
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A ~Acer irding 


versation, 


n identifying one very 


Ng potato chips, 


ntend that the word is should be used 
cause the thought implied is that the 
enographer is the one who is taken into 
he confidence. My colleague, however, 
untains that are should be used because 
le sentence means that the workers are 
then into the confidence. I have told her 
it her usage and explanation is illogical. 


vin you tell me the secret of this con- 
fruction?” 
{—The construction calls for are rather 


ian is, The subject of the verb are is the 
dative pronoun who. IVho is plural be- 
ause it relates to workers and a pronoun 
must take the same number as its ante- 
edent. Therefore the subject who must 
ave the plural verb are. The difficulty 
this construction lies in the fact that 
the relative pronoun who has the same 
orm whether singular or plural. 


Ss 


a4 


J ‘oe 9 Oe os 

rae the 
iy ‘it m many advertisements in 
wasines 2” 


asks the following ques- 
word tasty Bie English? 1 
Wome n’ FY 


to the grammarian, tasty 
savulgarism. You should certainly avoid 
‘¢ word in most of your writing and con- 
However, here is an excellent 
xample of commerce at work on language. 
“als erg or writers of note have em- 
loved this word to give it the precedent 
i good usage, but the word is so useful, 
| satisfying quality 
i food that advertising men who prepare 
ackaging and advertising copy know that 
‘© word serves them perfectly in describ- 
salad dressing, coffee, 
andy, etc. The word tasty seems to have 
agical qualities like the word pure in 
ass communication. When Kitty Foyle 


1949 


Editor's Note: If you have a question on some phase of business English that 
you want answered, submit your question to the Business English Editor in 
care of the Journal and he will be glad to furnish you with an answer, The 
most interesting questions submitted each month will also be reviewed in 


said that of all the realm of music 
favorite song was the 
she at once caused raised evebrows among 
the genteel society who were thinking in 
terms of Schumann or Bach, 
gained a certain sympathetic agreement on 
the part of Morley’s readers who recalled 
the series magic, palate stimulating 
words “tasty,” “tempting,” “creamy fudge,” 
‘delight.”. Tasty has so many delightful, 
wholesome qualities that I am afraid it 
would be sorely missed in food advertising 
and product labeling. Try collecting names 
of all the products which employ this word 
and see how magic tasty Tastyeast, 
Tastee bread, Tastycake, Tastymix, Tasty 
Doughnuts. The word is proved in the 
palate if not in the grammar. A very in- 
triguing label which always remains in my 
mind is the description of a Worcestershire 
sauce that used to appear on our table, “the 
piquancy of zest.” That label was always 
the highest tribute to the palate | could 
find, but I think “tasty” is much more sat- 
isfactory in mass communication. 


of 


Is. 


5 


9 —Miss I. K. L. asks the following ques- 
tion: “In studying French I noticed that 
there are some words which seem to have 


no meaning whatsoever, but simply hold up 
or down some part of the sentence. I tried 
to point this out to a Frenchman, and he 
said ‘Impossible. Every word has mean- 
ing. I am now teaching business English 
for the first time, and have been telling my 
classes to make every word count. I prune 
their copy of superfluous verbiage, return- 
ing their papers with the remark, ‘Make 
every word count.” TI have suddenly come 
down with the misgiving that English may 
have some meaningless words too and that 
I am too close to the language to under- 
stand it as that Frenchman was too close 
to his language. Jlould you please tell me 
as early as possible whether there are 
words in English which do not have mean- 
ing, excluding of course interjections?” 
A.—yYes, English does have certain words 
which help hold down or up some part of 
the sentence. These words are called ex- 
pletives. The most common are “it” and 
“there.” It is rather important to be able 
to recognize these expletives for often they 
can cause grammatical troubles. In the 
sentences “There was a boy looking for 
vou.” “Tt is better to have loved and lost.” 
The words “there” and “it” are expletives 
and serve no other function than to pin 
down the fore part of the sentence. These 
words must not be confused with the sub- 
jects of the sentence “a boy” and “to have 
loved and lost” respectively. These sub- 
jects govern the number of the predicate, 


her 
Tastyeast themesong, 


but must have 
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How to Reduce 


Distribution Costs 
by Richard D. Crisp 


A positive, tested program for dis- 
tribution-cost reduction by means of 
increased selling efficiency. Empha- 
sis is placed on 
practical aspects of 
sales control and re- 
lated techniques. 
400 pages. 39 illus- 
trations. $5.00 


A MODERN INDUSTRY 
BOOK 











Your Public Relations 


The Standard Public Relations Handbook 
Here is a practical working hand- 
book which for the first time applies 
the actual case history approach to 
public relations. Written by the fore- 
most authorities in the field. 

Edited by 

GLENN GRISWOLD and 

DENNY GRISWOLD 


with chapters by 33 ex- 
perts in Public Relations 
Over 600 pp. Ilus., $7.50 


A MODERN INDUSTRY 
BOOK 








PRINTERS’ INK REFRESHER COURSE IN 
Advertising, Selling 
and Merchandising 


by the Staff of PRINTERS’ INK 
More than 201 advertising, selling 
and merchandising 
- facts to help achieve 
maximum selling re- 
sults. For beginner as 
well as expert. 
265 pages, $4.00 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS 
NEW DESK 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 
Em’ - pha - type Edition 
Everything you need in a Desk Dic- 
tionary for home and office use. 
100,000 Funk & Wagnalls-tested 
definitions, Em’ * pha * type, the sim- 
~~plest, surest way of 
showing you how to 
Pronounce a word — 
literally at a glance. 
$3.50 plain 

$3.75 thumb indexed 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 








ASSOCIATIONS 


At 
elected by the members of 
Association of Accredited 
Schools, National Association 
Supervisors of Distributive Education, 
National Business Teachers Association, 
New England Business College Associa- 
tion, New England High School Com- 
mercial Teachers Association and Pi 
Omega Pi. ’ 

The names of the officers are listed on 
this page and the pictures of the new 
presidents are printed below. 


recent meetings, new officers were 
the National 
Commercial 
of State 


NAACS 


The following officers were selected for 
the year 1949 by the National Association 
of Accredited Commercial Schools at the 
December 28 meeting: President, George 
A. Meadows, Meadows-Draughon Busi- 
ness College, Shreveport, Louisiana; 
treasurer, Bruce F. Gates, Gates College, 
Waterloo, Iowa; recording secretary, J. K. 
Kincaid, Miller School of Business, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. The following vice-presi- 
dents will serve for the next year: Cen- 
tral Division, W. E. Kamprath, Minnesota 
School of Business, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; Eastern Division, E. S. Donoho, 
Strayer-Bryant & Stratton College, Balti- 


more, Maryland; Southern Division, M. O. 
King’s 


Kirkpatrick, Business College, 


ELECT OFFICERS 


Charloite, North Carolina; Western Divi- 
sion, Hugh T. Barnes, Barnes School of 
Commerce, Denver, Colorado. 


NASSDE 

T. Carl Brown, State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education for North Carolina, 
was elected president of the National 
Association of State Supervisors of Dis- 
tributive Education at the December meet- 
ing of this group. M. A. Browning, State 


Director of Distributive Education for 
Texas, was elected vice-president; Otto 
Logan, State Supervisor of Distributive 


Education for Washington, was elected 
secretary, and Cecil Stanley, State Super- 


visor of Distributive Education — for 
Nebraska, was elected treasurer. 

Elected to the Board of Directors for 
two years were William Blackler, Chief 
of the Bureau of Business Education in 
California, and Roy Fairbrother, State 


Supervisor of Distributive Education for 
Wisconsin. Mildred Cassidy, State Super- 
visor of Distributive Education for Wy- 
oming, and James Dorsey, State Super- 
visor of Distributive Education for Con- 


necticut, were elected to the Board of 
Directors for one year. 

NBTA 

Ray G. Price, of the University of 


Minnesota, Minneapolis, was elected presi- 





NEWLY 


ELECTED 


OFFICERS 








Mr. Meadows 
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Mrs, 





Mr. Brown 





Lord Mr. Wall 


=—_—_—_—_— 
dent of the National Business Teaches 
Association at the convention held jn De 
troit December 28, 29 and 30. Othe 
officers elected are: First vice-presiden 
Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa Staic Teacher 


College, Cedar Falls; second vice-pres. 
dent, E. O. Fenton, Americ: Institue 
of Business, Des Moines, Iowa: secretary. 
Robert Finch, Board of Education, (jp 
cinnati, Ohio; treasurer, Paul Muse, Ind. 
ana State Teachers College, Terre Haut 





Newly elected members of the Executi 
3oard are: Gladys Bahr, Withrow Hig 


School, Cincinnati, Ohio, and Dr. Myg 
The other members of the [Board are: 
L. H. Diekroeger, Hadley — Technic; 
School, St. Louis, Missouri; Albert ( 


Fries, Northwestern University, Evanston 
Illinois; Jay Miller, Goldey College 
Wilmington, Delaware; and Mr. Finch, 


NEBCA 


Gladys H. Lord, Hesser Business Co: 
lege, Manchester, New Hampshire, ha 
been elected president of the New En 
land Business College Association for the 
next year. Other officers elected are 
Vice-president, Albert L. Fisher, The 
Fisher School, Somerville, Massachusetts; 
secretary, Ellen C. Talcott, Moody Seer: 
tarial School, New Britain, Connecticut; 
treasurer, Charles D. Cummings, Melr- 
tosh Business College, Dover, New Hanyp- 
shire. The newly elected president 1s 4 
daughter of the founder of the New Eng 
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land Business College Association and ity 
first president. The organization wa 
founded in June, 1907. 

The 
year 
Burlington 
McIntosh, 
Dorothy — L. 


Executive Council for the neti 
is made up of: A. G. Tittemor, 
3usiness College; William ?} 
Jr, The Kinyon — Schoo; 

Salter, Salter Secretar 
School; Clark F. Murdough, Edgewoii 
Junior College; George E. — Bigeleiy 
Brockton Business College. 


NEHSCTA 


The members of the New England Hig 





School Commercial Teachers Associat! 
have chosen. John H. Wall; Brooklin 
High School, Brookline, Massachusett 


as the president of this group for ti 
coming year. Other officers elected art 
First vice-president, Arthur Long, Git 
High School, Boston, Massachusetts; s 
ond vice-president, Myrtle Grover, Wé 
tham High School, Waltham, Mass 
chusetts ; secretary, Hilda McNally, Bost 
Clerical School, Boston, Massachusetts 
treasurer, W. Ray Burke, Arlington Hi 
School, Arlington, Massachusetts ; assist 
treasurer, Ruth Hiatt, Wakefield 
School, Wakefield, Massachusetts. 

The following members were ele 
to the Board of Directors: Laurence Kit 
Windham High School, Willimantic, Cog 
necticut; Donald Mitchell, Newton Hg 
School, Newton, Massachusetts; Arti 
Ross, Framingham High School, Fr 
ingham, Massachusetts. 
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ABTTI St. Louis Meeting 

The anual meeting of the National 
\ssociation of Business Teacher-Training 
institutio:'s will be held in St. Louis at 
he Hote! Jefferson on Thursday and 
Friday, February 24 and 25. The meeting 


; planned on these dates so as to coincide 


vith the meetings of the American Asso- 
‘ation of Colleges for Teacher Education 
bnd to precede the Central meeting of the 
\merican Association of School Admin- 
strators which starts on Sunday, Febru- 
ary 27. 

The morning of the first day of the 


‘Boonvention will be devoted to a panel on 


The Curriculum.” Following a luncheon 
meeting there will be a panel discussion 
n “The Student.” 

At the Friday business meeting there 
will be a discussion of the proposed new 
constitution and the affiliation with the 
Business Education Association 
4s a division or the affiliation with the 
\merican Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education as a section. 

Those planning to attend the annual 
meeting are advised to make reservations 
s early as possible. All sleeping room 
reservations are handled through a local 
using bureau under the direction of Mr. 
Philip J. Hickey, Chairman, AASA 
1420 Syndi- 
cate Trust Building, 915 Olive Street, St. 
Missouri. Requests should be 


lirected to Mr. Hickey. 


The present officers of the association 
we: President, Peter L. Agnew, New 
York University, New York, New York; 


Lee A. Wolfard, Marshall 
West Virginia; 
Ball State Teach- 

Indiana; secretary, 

University of 

Angeles, Cali- 


vice-president, 
College, Huntington, 
treasurer, Robert Bell, 
ers College, Muncie, 
J. Frances Henderson, 
Southern California, Los 
fornia. 


+ 


AVA Revises Constitution 


At the Milwaukee convention of the 
American Vocational Association a revised 
constitution was adopted by the delegate 
assembly. Among the changes was a pro- 
vision for a vice-president for each of the 
following divisions, provided the division 
has 500 or more members in the AVA: 
Agricultural Education, Business Educa- 
tion, Distributive Education, Home Eco- 
nomics Education, Trade and Industrial 
Education, Industrial Arts Education, Vo- 
cational Guidance, and Vocational Rehabil- 
itation. Another change provides for an 
Advisory Council made up of representa- 
tives from each organized group having a 
membership of 50 or more in AVA. 

No new vice-president for Business Edu- 
caion was elected and the Executtve Com- 
mittee designated Donovan R. Armstrong, 
Supervisor of Distributive Education for 
the State of Louisiana, to serve both Busi- 
ness and Distributive divisions until mem- 
bership in each division can be separated. 
3efore the new constitution was adopted 
the one division of Commercial Education 
included both Business and _ Distributive 
Education. 





EBTA Convention Advisory Committee 


Appointment of an advisory committee to 
assist in the preparations for the 52nd An- 
nual Convention of the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association has been announced 
by Dr. James R. Meehan, president of the 
Association and chairman of the Business 
Education Department of Hunter College. 
The convention is to be held April 13-16 at 
The Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 

The advisory committee is headed by 
Alexander S. Massell, principal of Central 
Commercial High School ; and includes Dr. 
Paul S. Lomax and Dr. Peter L. Agnew 
of New York University; Dr. Hamden L. 
Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Conrad J. Saphier, Samuel J. Til- 
den High School; Clare M. Betz, first as- 
sistant assigned to N. Y. C. Board of 
Examiners; Dr. Samuel Schoenberg, Bronx 
Vocational High School; Dr. Walter Nel- 
son, Theodore Roosevelt High School; 
Mrs. Catharine B. Dwyer, Supervisor of 
Business Subjects, New York City voca- 
tional high schools; and Louis R. Rosettie 
of the New York State Education De- 
partment. 


+ 


Tri-State Meeting in May 

The time and place have been set for 
the next meeting of the Tri-State Business 
Education Association. The meeting will 
be held at the Stonewall Jackson Hotel, 
Clarksburg, West Virginia, May 6 and 7. 

Complete information about the program 
will be given in a later issue of this 
magazine. 
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CLERICAL PRACTICE 


This is a short course that will familiarize your students with the vitally important papers of 
business: invoices, credit memorandums, purchase requisitions, purchase orders, checks, deposit 
tickets, cash register reports, customers’ and vendors’ statements. It will train them to make entries 
on the records of sales, invoices, cash received, and checks drawn and to foot and prove these records. 
It will also teach them to post to the accounts receivable and accounts payable ledgers. All the work 
is done on genuine standard forms like those being used in business offices. 


SIMPLIFIED RECORD KEEPING 


A short term course that will enable owners of small businesses to keep financial records. 
general ledger is eliminated. Therefore, a knowledge of double-entry bookkeeping is unnecessary. 
Actual business forms of the most modern design are used throughout. The course includes com- 
plete data for the preparation of operating statements and balance sheets; it provides information 
for the preparation of tax returns; it affords complete financial control of the business unit. 
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McGraw-Hill Books of Jimely Importance 


—, 


HANDBOOK FOR THE MEDICAL SECRETARY. Second edition 


—BREDOW 388 pages, $2.75 
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\ thorough revision of a pioneer texthook, based on medical office routine, and also covers duties in rela. public Ins 
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the author’s wide experience in the offices of physi- tion to veteran-patients, members of prepaid medical a De 
. . . . . a 
cians and in teaching student medical secretaries. care plans, etc ackler 
The book provides information on all aspects of bby, 
eved fo: 
e e e 7 
MODERN BUSINESS. An Introduction to Principles and Problems 
— —DOUGLAS, SKAR AND PRICE 439 pages, $3.5 
= An elementary, organized treatment of basic princi- nomic scene. Special attention is given to the effect 
= ples underlying and influencing American business de- upon the consumer. An /nstructor’s Manual will be 
McGRAW-HILL velopments, presented in relation to the American eco- — available. 
= > —— 
—CARNEY 610 pages, textbook edition, $3.25 
Shows how the practice of etiquette in business as tactful speech, meeting people with ease, handling 
makes working days pleasanter for everyone. An-_ difficult situations, transmitting affairs with smooth- 
swers hundreds of questions regarding such problems — ness and speed. 
° ‘the Ca 
Send for copies on approval sian. Ws 
i this m 
Dr. Bla 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, PON C.Bication 
Kchool in 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 8 -aduatio 
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NO, this is not a contest—but why not try held posi 
your hand at a brief statement on the merits and supe 


of Dewey Shorthand? You might write some- FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING “hon 
thing like this: pervisor 





(Complete this sentence in 25 words or less) 





“I like to teach Dewey Shorthand because its greater Fifth Edition—By Walters and Wingate agen a 
simplicity and accuracy make it possible to attain FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING takes full advantage and supe 


superior results in a shorter time than is required military 


with any other system.” of visual illustrations with plenty of case examples |§ Dr. Bi 
‘ ° ° . ° ence } 

A taken from actual selling situations. The questions and |" '" t 

-.. orthis... ganizing 


problems lend themselves to regular classroom in- |Bng prog 
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ee ; ‘ . ‘ struction and are especially useful to teachers who | om 
sentation is logical and concise, with ample review, utec 


and the system is not burdened with complex rules are handling students doing part-time selling. Em- |Bicld of | 
or exceptions necessary only at reporting speeds.” phasis is not only placed on all types of selling but 


also on the development of a pleasing personality. | florida 
Coordin 
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iam R. Blackler was recently ap- 


'ges, $2.75 State Superintendent of 






'n rela. public Instruction as Chief of the Bureau 

_ Bi Business Education of the California 

nedical te Department of Education, — Dr. 
ckler assumed the duties of Dr. Ira W. 
bby, whose retirement, atter having 
eved for twenty-five years as the head 

ems 

ges, $3.5) 7 
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Dr, Blackler 


‘the California Bureau'of Business Edu- 
ation, Was reported in the November issue 
i this magazine. 

Dr. Blackler began his career in business 





N C ucation as an instructor in West High 
Khool in Salt Lake City. Following his 
18,N.Y.E eaduation from the University of Utah 


vith a major in business and economics, he 
krved as a teaching fellow in economics 
ht the University of California. He re- 
eived his Master’s Degree from this insti- 
tution with specializations in economics and 
ersonnel administration. He then went to 
the University of Nevada as an instructor 
n accounting, business management and 
finance, and marketing. Later, he taught 
at the City College of New Y ork and New 
York University from where he received 
is Doctorate in the Graduate School of 
business Administration. 

| For the past ten years, Dr. Blackler has 
een a member of the staff of the Bureau 
pi Business Education, California State 
Vepartment of Education, where he has 
teld positions in teacher training, research, 
and supervision of the programs of busi- 
ness and distributive education. During 
he war period, he served as Special Su- 
jervisor of War Production Training. In 
this capacity he assisted in the organization 




















. ot training courses for business workers 
tage and supervisors in war industries and in 
military installations. 
aples Dr. Blackler has had extensive experi- 
and |™e in business and has been active in or- 
s sanizing and conducting supervisory train- 
1 In- ng programs and conferences for the staffs 
whe if business organizations. He has con- 
‘ributed to periodicals and yearbooks in the 
Em- |Micld of business education. 
but ys 
ity. Florida Appoints Mrs. Snyder 
Coordinator 
tha |i ; : : 
le appointment of Mrs. Mildred 
Snyder, former director of Mary Karl 
Vocational School, Daytona Beach, Florida, 











ks State coordinator for general continua- 
ion education in Florida has been an- 
founced. Mrs. Snyder has taught  busi- 
mess subjects in the Florida schools for 
he past twenty-five years. 
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Dr, Odell to Stanford U. 


Dr. William R. Odell will leave his posi- 
tion as superintendent of public schools, 
Oakland, California, at the beginning of 
the second semester, to become professor 
of education and administration at Stan- 
ford University, Stanford, California. 

Dr. Odell is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, where he 


received his degree of Bachelor ot Science 
Later, ‘Dr: 
where 


in Business Administration. 
Odell attended Columbia University, 
he received his M.A. degree in education 
and his Ph.D. degree. He was in charge 
of the business education program for sev- 

eral years at Teachers College, Columbia 
Uneesay. 

In 1936 he went to Oakland 
of secondary instruction. He was made 
assistant superintendent of the Oakland 
public schools in 1940 and became super- 
intendent in 1942. 

Dr. Odell will replace Dr. 
who will retire. 


as director 


John -Almack 


aa 


Dr. Lamb Accepts Texas Position 


Dr. Marion Lamb, head of the Depart- 


ment of Business Education at West 
Liberty State Teachers College, West Lib- 
erty, West Virginia, has resigned this 


become associate 
business education at the University of 
Houston. She will begin her new duties 
in February. In addition to her teaching 
duties, = will be in charge of graduate 


position professor of 


courses in business education and practice 
no in business education for the 
School Business Administration. 


While at West Liberty State Teachers 
College, Dr. Lamb was on an extended 
leave of absence during which she served 


Washington government agencies in their 
in-service training program. 
Her Doctor’s degree is from New 


York University. 
-s 


Louisiana Appoints Gladys Peck 


The newly appointed Louisiana super- 
visor of business education is Gladys Peck, 
formerly assistant professor of business 
administration at Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute, Ruston. 

Miss Peck is a graduate of Southwest- 
ern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette and her 
Master’s degree is from Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge. Before going to 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute she taught 
secretarial science at Louisiana State 
University and had a number of years 
experience teaching in the high schools 
and in commerce ‘departments of the trade 
schools in Louisiana. 

Miss Peck has been president of the 
Louisiana Business Education Association 


for 1947-1948. 
+ 


Illinois Small Business Bulletin 

A bulletin on Federal Services for Small 
Jusiness has just been published by the 
Business Management Services of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and is available upon 
request. It was written by Dr. Stanley 
*, Robinson. 





ABWA Honors Anderson 


Professor Chester R. Anderson, chair- 
man of the division of business English at 
the University of Illinois, was unanimously 
elected permanent honorary president of the 
American Business Writing Association at 
ihe final session of the association’s con- 
vention held at the Hotel Jefferson in St. 
Louis, December 27 and 28. 





Professor Anderson 


Following a motion by Professor Daniel 


R. Lang of Northwestern University, Pro- 
fessor Anderson was chosen for the 
ABWA’s highest honor by a rising vote 


of the half hundred members attending. 
Professor Anderson, who helped found the 
ABWA in 1935, is secretary of the associ- 
ation and editor of the ABWA Bulletin. 
New Gregg Appointments 

The new Gregg representative for 
Florida, Georgia and South Carolina is 
James H. Alison, Jr. He succeeds Dr. 
Robert N. Tarkington whose appointment 
as administrative ee in the admin- 
istrative offices of The Gregg Publishing 
Company was announced in the September 
issue of this magazine. Mr. Alison taught 
for some time at the Business University 
of Tampa. 

Kenneth M. Massillon, Ohio, 
now represents The Gregg Publishing 
Company in Ohio. He succeeds J. Earl 
Zimmerman, wig appointment as Gregg 
representative North Carolina, Virginia 


Smith of 


and the District of Columbia was an- 
nounced in the September issue of this 
magazine. Mr. Smith is a graduate of 
Duke University and has done graduate 
work at Ohio University and Capitol 
University. He is a former teacher of 


business subjects. 
’ 


Woodbridge Heads Dictaphone; Hallen- 
borg Named Executive Vice-President 


C. Kingsley Woodbridge was_ recently 
elected president of Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion, succeeding Merrill B. Sands, who 
retired November 1. Mr. Woodbridge, 
chairman of the executive committee and 
a director for the past ten years, was 
the first president of Dictaphone from 
1923 to 1927. Mr. Sands, who is con- 


tinuing as a director, has been president 
of the corporation since 1937. 

Mr. Woodbridge has announced the ad- 
vancement of C. E. Hallenborg from vice- 
president in charge of sales to executive 
vice-president. 
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Essentials of 


Atlanta 


Business Arithmetic, Revised 
KANZER and SCHAAF. Real concrete business problems challenge 


the student, building his understanding of the fundamentals of cood 
business and equipping him with a usable business vocabuiary, 
Included in the text is material concerned with such modern topics 
as credit unions, cooperative markets, FHA loans, farm problems, 
and social security. For the one semester course, a brief edition is 


Practical Exercises in 


Business Arithmetic 


TWOHIG. This workbook offers authentic business problems based 
on such topics as farms, amusement parks, laundries, deferred pay- 
ments, price codes, ete. All problems are in tabular form to facili- 
tate checking and marking as well as to increase students’ efficiency. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Dallas London 


San Francisco 

















HANDY BINDER 


for your copies of 


THE JOURNAL 


Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference 
file. Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or re- 
moved in one operation. 


Price $2.50 postpaid 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Please send me 





Gregg Teachers 
Summer Session 


June 27 to August 5 


Practical Methods Courses in Shorthand—Typewriting— 
Bookkeeping — Business Law — and Office Practice. Also 
skill development in shorthand and typewriting. Outstand- 
ing faculty. During the last two summers, teachers at- 
tended from every state in the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


Paul M. Pair, M.A., Director 
37 S, Wabash Ave. Chicago 3, Illinois 








Ready Soon 


Alfred M. Hoffman, Head, Commercial 
Dept., South Philadelphia High Schoo 


Covering a year’s course in bookkeeping, thi 
high-school text is designed primarily for th 
many students who do not continue their study be 
yond one year. Its simple lesson plan involve 
three steps: first, easy-to-follow directions a 
given; second, the student is asked to cof! 


ford ample practice in recording simple entrié 





BOOKKEEPING Text © Workbook ¢ Ke§r 
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RECENT CHANGES 








Mrs. Marion Bland is now teaching 

at Everett Junior College, | Everett, 
Washington. In addition to high school 
aching, her experience includes three 
years at Texas College of Arts and In- 
qustries, Kingville, Texas, and three 
vars at Grays Harbor College, Aber- 
deen, W ashington. She is a graduate 
{ the University of Washington and 
was awarded her MBA degree by the 
University of Texas. 


Elizabeth Bostick has been made as- 
stant professor at the John B. Stetson 
University School of Business Admin- 
stration, DeLand, Florida. This past 
summer she was in Europe as a camp 
counselor for “American Youth for 
World Youth.” She was assistant pro- 
jessor of business administration at the 
South Georgia College, Douglas, 1939- 
1948. After receiving her B.S. from the 
Georgia State College for Women, Mil- 
ledgeville, Miss Bostwick taught at Tub- 
man High School, Augusta, Georgia. 


Ruby Brumm is teaching bookkeeping 

and typewriting at Crystal Lake High 
School, Crystal Lake, Illinois. Former 
sositions include one year at Mackinaw 
Township High School, Mackinaw, II- 
linois, three years at Dunlap High 
School, Dunlap, Illinois, and two years 
ai Amboy Township High School, Am- 
boy, Illinois. She received her Bach- 
élor’s degree at Illinois State Normai 
University in 1942. This past summer 
Miss Brumm completed the work for 
her M.A. at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


Nordeen Burress is teaching typewrit- 

ing at George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, while 
completing her graduate work there. 
Her B.S. degree in business education 
isfrom Eastern Kentucky State College, 
Richmond, Kentucky. Miss Burress 
has been the head of the commercial de- 
partment in the high schools of both 
‘umberland and Lebanon, Kentucky. 


A new assistant professor of secre- 
arial studies at Simmons College, Bos- 
‘on, Massachusetts is Edward E. Byers. 
Prior to this appointment he was as- 
sociated with the Veterans Administra- 
ton and taught at the Fifth Avenue 
High School, Pittsburgh. He was an 
ficer in the Army and part of his tour 
t duty consisted of instructing type- 
writing in the United States Armed 
Forces Institute. He has two degrees 
trom the University of Pittsburgh: a 
BS. with a major in commercial educa- 
tion and an E.M. with a major in voca- 
tional guidance. 


At the beginning of the first term of 
this school year George K. Cooper as- 
wmed his duties as a critic teacher in 
the Campus School of Western Mich- 
igan College of Business, Kalamazoo. 
Last year he held an appointment as 
sraduate assistant at the Indiana Uni- 
‘ersity School of Business, Blooming- 
‘on, where he received his Master’s de- 
sree. He is a graduate of Western II- 
linois State College, Macomb. 
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The present instructor of shorthand 
and typewriting in the Francis T. 
Nicholls Junior College, Thibodeaux, 
Louisiana is Mrs. Cornelia F. Hoffpauir, 
former teacher at Destrehan High 
School, Destrehan, Louisiana. She did 
her undergraduate work at Mississippi 
State College for Women, Columbus 
and her graduate work at the University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


Raymond Lansford is teaching ac- 
counting at Joplin Junior College, Jop- 
lin, Missouri. He spent the past sum- 
mer on the faculty of Southwest Mis- 
souri State College, Springfield, Mr. 
Lansford received his M.A. from North- 
western University, Evanston, I)!inois. 


Royal J. Morsey, a forrner business 
teacher at North High School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is now supervising student 
teachers and doing extension ‘work at 
Ball State Teaci:ers College, Muncie, In- 
diana. During the past summer he 
taught in the College of Education, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Dr. 
Morsey recently received his Ph. D. in 
education from Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Sarah Paton has been teaching secre- 
tarial studies at MacMurray College, 
Jacksonville, Illinois, since the beginning 
ot the fall term. She is a former teach- 
er in Orange City, Iowa; Blair, Ne- 
braska; and Missouri Valley, lowa. Her 
Bachelor’s degree is from the University 
of Nebraska and her Master’s degree is 
from Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Illinois. 


Maxine Patterson recently joined the 
faculty of the School of Business at 
John B. Stetson University in DeLand, 
Florida. Before accepting this position 
she taught in the Secretarial Science 
Department at Coker College, Harts- 
ville, South Carolina, where she was as- 
sistant to the Academic Dean for one 
year. Her Bachelor’s degree is from 
Mary Washington College of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 


John J. Rath, former professor of 
economics at the University of Detroit 
is now professor of business administra- 
tion at Wayne University. Before going 
to the University of Detroit he was an 
instructor at Xavier University. He has 
had business experience with the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company and Sears, 
Roebuck and Company. Mr. Rath re- 
ceived his B.S. from the University of 
Detroit and his M.B.A. from New York 
University. 


Miss Eleanor Rogers, who last June 
received her M.A. degree from New 
York University, where she assisted Dr. 
Tonne as a visiting supervisor for busi- 
ness education practice teaching, is now 
teaching at Freeport High School, Free- 
pert, Long Island, New York. She is 
a former teacher at Charleston High 
School, Charleston, West Virginia. Miss 
Roger’s B.A. degree was received from 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


Lester Sluder has left Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, where he was 
working for his doctorate and is now 
assistant professor of business educa- 
tion at Boston University, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. He received his B.S. de- 
gree at Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, and has done graduate 
work at both the University of Illinois 
and the University. of Indiana. Mr. 
Sluder has taught at Lewis Township 
High School, Coalmont, Indiana; both 
Army and Navy Air Technical Training 
Schools; the Aviation Engineering Of- 
ficer’s School; and the University 
School, University of Indiana. 


Mrs. Vera Smith Spears has resigned 
her position in Morehead State Teach- 
ers College, Morehead, Kentucky, to ac- 
cept a teaching position at Appalachian 
State Teachers College, Boone, North 
Carolina. Before going to Morehead 
State Teachers College she was acting 
head of the Department of Business 
Education in Arkansas State College, 
Jonesboro, Arkansas. Her B.S. degree 
and her M.A. degree are from George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 


Eldred C. Speck, who received his 
M.A. degree from Northwestern Uni- 
versity last June, has been on the faculty 
of the College of Commerce, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, since last Sep- 
tember. After graduating from White- 
water (Wisconsin) State Teachers Col- 
lege he taught for one year in the high 
school at South Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
He spent the next six years in the Air 
Force with the rank of Captain. 


Mary Stella has been an instructor in 
the Secretarial Science Department of 
the School of Business, Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth, since last Sep- 
tember. She is a former member of 
the teaching staff at Redstone High 
School, Republic, Pennsylvania, and of 
the School of Commerce at Oklahoma 
\ & M College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Mario J. Tucci has left Champlain 
College, Plattsburg, New York and is 
now an instructor of marketing at Ford- 
ham University, New York City. He 
received his B.S. degree from New York 
University and recently completed work 
for his M.A. degree at the School of 
Graduate Education, New York Uni- 
versity. 


_ George M. York who recently retired 

s Chairman of the Department of Busi- 
pit Education at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Albany, New York, is now in 
charge of the business teacher training 
at the Cazenovia Junior College, Cazen- 
ovia, New York. 


Mary T. Young, who taught at 
Phoenixville High School, Phoenixville, 
Pennsylvania, for two years, is now on 
the faculty of the Dean School of Busi- 
ness, Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, 
Pennsylvania. Her B.S. degree in busi- 
ness education is from Temple Univer- 
sity. 
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RHYTHMIC 
TYPEWRITING 


A Progressive Time-Saving Course 


By W. C. Maxwe tt, Hinsdale High School; James L. 
Mursett, Columbia University; and Apert C., 
Fries, Northwestern University 

Embodies an idea of typewriting that has been ma- 
tured through years of classroom practice. Material 
is presented in easy steps to lead the student quickly 
to good typing form, correct control, and speed. 
217 pages, $2.00 


EFFECTIVE 
BUSINESS 
WRITING 


By Cecu. B. Wittiams, Oklahoma A. & M. College. 





| 
| 
Typical recent comments: “I admire it for its vital- | 
ity and wealth of detail.” “I am impressed by the | 
organization of the material and by the division of | 
(1) fundamentals, (2) business letters, (3) report | 
writing, and (4) the reference section.” 427 pages, 
$4.00 | 
| 
| 
| 


THE 
SECRETARY'S 
BOOK 


A Complete Reference Manual 


By S. J. WAnous anp Lawrence Erickson, both of 
the University of California. Prepared for the mod- 
ern secretary whose responsibilities include more 
than taking dictation and typing, the work is read- 
ily adaptable for courses in college and business 
school. Meets the need for a handbook on the 
problems encountered daily in a busy office. 597 | 
pages, $4.00 





OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT 


A Handbook 


Edited by Coteman L, Maze, New York University 


Recent comments: “J am highly impressed by the 
book; it is one of the most thorough and com- 
plete texts on this subject I have reviewed.” “. . . it 
is as fine a handbook as I ever expect to see.” 
870 pages, $6.00 








THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10 








A Better One-Year Bookkeeping Course — 
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PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING 


A Greggtext especially prepared for a one-year 
course in practical bookkeeping for secretaries 
and general office workers. Send for review copy. 


GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Business Education Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


© New York 16......270 Madison Ave. 


@ Chicago 3.....37 So. Wabash Ave. 
@ San Francisco 3.....931 Howard St. 
© Boston 16.. .. Statler Building 
© Dallas |... .707 Browder St. 
© Toronto 5........30 Bloor St., West 











































Timely and Teachable 
GOODMAN-MOORE 


ECONOMICS IN EVERYDAY LIFE 
REVISED EDITION 


A wealth of reliable information on basic prin- 
ciples, with emphasis on consumer economics. 
Clearly and simply presented. Rents, wages, 
labor unions, big business and other pertinent 
subjects discussed. Directed Studies and Tests, 
Teachers’ Manual and Key available. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston 17 New York 11 Chicago 16 
Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Columbus 16 
San Francisco 3 
Toronto 5 
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SECRETARIAL EFFICIENCY, by Frances 
Avery Faunce and Frederick G. Nich- 
ols, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc.; Second Edition, 1948, 
502 pp., $3.50. 


As in the previous edition, this revision 


interprets what employers expect  secre- 
taries to do, to know, and to be. It tells 
the “how” and shows the “why” of sec- 
retarial efficiency. It is written in an in- 
formal, extremely readable style. It dis- 
cusses with rather than writes at the 
student, is well organized and easy to 
understand. : 

The authors have attempted to show 
the interrelationships existing within the 
ofice between workers and between var- 


ious duties performed by one or all of 
these workers. As before, the text com- 
bines the development of personality and 
secretarial skills with the background of 
business knowledge necessary to intelligent 
secretarial service. Preparing to be a sec- 
retary is treated as career training. This 
does not mean however, that the book 
should be restricted to those who are def- 
initely preparing to become secretaries; it 
will be equally helpful in the intermediary 
ual Be of general clerk or stenographer. 

A very sensible approach has been made 
, | to filing. The essentials are presented i 
sixty-two pages, but elaborate exercises 
have been omitted. Likewise, under mailing, 
the authors urge their readers to secure 
information from the post offices and have 
not cluttered their text with numerous 
pages of rates that are out of date almost 
as soon as the book is printed. 

This is a handbook of information for 
prospective secretz iries. The supplementary 
teaching aids (now in preparation) provide 
the necessary student projects as well as 





work sheets and other materials for as- 
signment and class _ testing. 
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ACCOUNTING TECHNIQUE, by John N. 
Myer, New York: Published by the au- 
thor, 308 pp., $4.00. 


This brief college course has been 
planned especially for those who do not 
intend to practice accounting, but never- 
theless require knowledge of accounting 
principles and techniques in their work. 
The brevity of this complete presenta- 
tion of accounting has been achieved by a 
simple approach and direct sequence. For 
example, special journals are introduced 
with general journals instead of having 
the student use only the general journal 
for several weeks. This book of fifteen 
chapters and fifteen weekly laboratory 
assignments is well fitted for a_ one- 
semester college course. 

This book approaches the _ subject 
through a discussion of accounts. Journals 
are presented as a means of collecting data 
to be put into the accounts and the balance 
sheet as a summary of the position of the 
accounts after the books have been closed. 

One interesting feature of this book is 
that it has been produced entirely by the 
offset process with the use of the Vari- 
typer. The result is unusually satisfactory. 


JANUARY, 


1949 


Many things can be done with the Vari- 
typer that are difficult in ordinary print- 
ing processes. 

The author may be written to about this 
book at the School of Business and Civic 
Administration, College +" _ the City of 
New York, New York 10, N. Y. 
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A GUIDE TO TECHNICAL WRITING, by 
W. George Crouch and Robert L, Zet- 
ler, New York, The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 436 pp. $4.00. 


This book on technical writing is de- 
signed as a practical aid for the under- 
graduate student and for practicing tech- 
nical men. In an effort to combat the feel- 
ing that English composition lacked direct 
application to the future professional life 
of technical students, the authors have at- 
tempted to acquaint the students through 
this text with the types of communication 
they must understand and use in the busi- 
ness world. 

To increase the value of the book, the 
materials have been organized so that the 
book may be used as a handbook after 
college days are over. The two main 
subdivisions are (1) the techniques of vari- 
ous kinds of communications; (2) a re- 
view of the principles of writing and a 
grammatical index. 

Unfortunately for teachers of business 
composition, the vocabulary of the text 
material, the illustrations, and the assign- 
ments are definitely scientific. A book 
planned along the same lines for business, 
written in the same easy manner, would 
definitely benefit classes in business writing 
just as this text should benefit students 
in scientific writing. 
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PERSONALITY IN ACTION, by James 
S. Knox, Alice H. Horner, and Ruth 
Wade Ray; Oak Park, Illinois (Chicago 
Suburb): The Knox Business Book Com- 
pany, 404 pp., reprint, 1948. $2.75; 
Special price to schools $1.75 per 
copy plus postage. 


This book on personality development 
includes an analysis of why people fail, 
the importance of personality in evervday 
life, a study of attitudes, an interpreta- 
tion of how conversation and speech in- 
fluence one’s personality, the problem of 
appearance in presenting one’s personality 
in business, and a study of color, mate- 
rials and styles. 

The book is primarily valuable for adults 
and those already engaged in business, but 


it will be a valuable supplementary text- 
book for high school students. Private 
business schools will especially find it 


useful as a means of appealing to those 
students who have the maturity beyond 
that of a high school student, but whose 
immediate interests require something more 
colorful and dvnamic than one will find 
in the usual college text. 

Mr. Knox wrote the major portion of 
the book; the other authors contributed 
the chapters on grooming and appearance. 


WORKBOOK FOR APPLIED BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC, Fifth Edition, by Curry 
and Piper, New York: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 158 pp. (paper 
bound) 72c, Tests 12c¢ per set. 


The workbook and the tests correlate 
with the text but their use is optional. The 
workbook can be used independently. There 
are sixteen units of work representing such 
problems as Transactions with a Bank, 
Problems of Personal Buying, and Savings 
and Investments. Each unit is further 
divided into sections. Each section con- 
tains practical problems pertaining to the 
general problems under consideration, and, 
in addition, the first five units include spe- 
cial drills for the arithmetical skills in- 
volved. The tests are objective in nature. 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS, 3rd Edi- 
tion, by Edwin H. Spengler and Jacob 
Klein, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 671 pp. $4.50. 


This new edition is a complete revisiot 
in terms of content and organization. The 
number of chapters has been reduced but 
new topics and subject matter have 
widened the scope and usefulness of the 
volume. There is a new section on the 
operation of stock exchanges, a treatment 
ot office management, and an expanded 
discussion of industrial management prob- 


lems. Illustrative material has been brought 
up to date and new data presented ‘nu 
the charts, tables, and case histories. 


The book is designed as a college text 
in an introduction to business course on 
the collegiate level. However, it may alse 
be used for a course in business organ- 
ization where no preliminary course in 
business economics is offered. 

In the last ten vears, the introduction to 
business course on the college level has 
become very popular. This book ade- 
quately meets the needs of a textbook for 
this course. 
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FILING TIPS, by Beryl Batten, Box ‘14, 
Chicago 90, Illinois: 23 pp. 50c. 


This booklet points out the difficulties in 
filing which occur in an office. Its presen- 
tation is direct and to the point, and its 
suggested remedies are sound and_in- 


teresting. It might easily serve as a refer- 
ence book for pupil, teacher, or stenog- 
rapher. 


No one method of filing is stressed ; 
on the contrary, all suggestions might ap- 
ply to any one of the more familiar sys- 
tems. As the errors appearing in filing 
business materials are similar regardless 
of the system used, so are the possibilities 
for correction similar. Miss Batten covers 
such topics as concentration in reading 
words almost alike, trick letterheads, 
promptness, memory, follow-ups, charge- 
outs, lost materials, checking amount of 
work done, neatness, and numerous other 
topics of interest to file clerks. 


‘ 
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A COMPARISON OF METHOD IN TEACHING SHORTHAND 


by Sister Marie Catherine, |. H. M. 
Holy Rosary Convent, Detroit, Michigan 


Pitman 


In an article entitled, Two Methods of 
Teaching Shorthand, in the October 1947 
issue of THE JOURNAL, an experiment con- 
ducted at Holy Rosary High School in 
Detroit was reported. A number of com- 
mercial teachers have asked what happened 
to these pupils in their second year of 
shorthand, and if there was any difference 
between those who had been trained by the 
functional method and those who had been 
taught by the traditional method. The pur- 
pose of this article is to answer these 
questions. 

In the fall of 1947, all the pupils elect- 
ing second year shorthand were put into 
one class, thus throwing together those 
who had been trained by the two different 
methods in their first year. Of the thirty- 
two who had taken first year shorthand, 
twenty-four signed up for the second year. 
Two pupils had been graduated in June 
1947, three had gone to work, one had 
transferred to another school, and two had 
decided not to continue with the subject. 
It is significant to note that the three girls 
who had left school for work, as well as 
the two who did not elect second year 
shorthand, were those who in the first 
year were unwilling to spend more than 
three-quarters of an hour each d iy in prep- 
aration, and consequently, had not attained 
to more than sixty words per minute by 
the end of the year. 

The achievement of the second year 
pupils was gratifying. By March all pupils 
had obtained their one hundred word cer- 
tificates, and at the close of the school 
vear, two pupils, one trained by the func- 
tional method and one by the traditional 
method, had passed the one hundred thirty 


word test. Two pupils from each group 
had received their one hundred twenty word 
awards, while five girls from the func- 
tional and four from the traditional had 
attained one hundred ten words a minute. 
This same even division was evident at 
the end of the first year and led to the 
conclusion that “equal results may be ex- 
pected with either method, provided the 
teacher is earnest and enthusiastic and has 
pupils of at least average ability.” 

On May 13, our school was privileged 
to receive a visit from Dr. Edgar G. 
Johnston of the University of Michigan. 
He showed great interest in the experi- 
ment that had been conducted and made 
this remark in a letter sent to the school 
shortly after his visit: “The experiment 
you carried out last year in your own 
stenography classes is a good illustration 
of stimulating teaching, and it evidently 
paid dividends as shown by the interest and 
competence of your second year shorthand 
group this year.” 

We agree with Dr. Johnston that the ex- 
periment was stimulating both to the teach- 
ers and to the pupils, and because of this, 
was worth the time and effort put into it. 
We feel that if more teachers could be 
induced to do this type of work and report 
their findings for the benefit of their co- 
laborers, all would profit, and the quality 
of commercial instruction would be greatly 
improved. Undoubtedly, many teachers are 
much too modest. They are “hiding their 
light under a bushel’, and the excellent 
work thev are doing vear after vear is 
helping only a small group of pupils. Whv 
not share experiences, methods, experi- 
ments, aid successes with other teachers ? 


TYPING IN FOUR HOURS 


by Robert J. Noffsinger 
Fairview High School, Dayton, Ohio 


As a part of the Craft and Hobby Night 
program at Fairview High School there 
was inaugurated a hobby ‘class in Stream- 
line Typing. 

Objectives as explained the first night 
were: 

1. To have each student type 20 words 
per minute on edited material by the end 
of four hours. 

2. To furnish the basis for further study 
in typewriting. 
3. To give 
learn the skill in a 

setting. 

4. To popularize typing, especially among 
those students who plan to go to college. 

For each of the four nights the group 
met from eight until nine o’clock. This was 
fairly late (so far as learning a_ skill 
subject i is concerned) for this aged group— 
juniors and seniors in high school. There 
was some problem of fatigue. 

The group was used in an experimental 
manner. This fact was frankly discussed. 

The standard keyboard was covered the 
first night. The guide-key approach was 


students an opportunity to 
more or less social 
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From the start, a stroke-per-second 


used. 
fundamental 


was the approved speed. All 
parts were studied. 

The second night’s work 
bers and special characters, 
review of the standard keyboard. 


was on num- 


The third night was spent writing edited 


three-letter words. 


material—mostly 
was used to 


The fourth night 
placement, 
machine, etc. Also, final touches were 
spent on individual posture, touch and 
carriage throw. Further, the fundamentals 
of a short, average business letter received 
some attention. 

The class accomplished : 


study 


1. The skill of typing at 20 words per 


minute. 

2. A 

reached. 

Interest to the extent that 95 percent 
of the class was ambitious for immediate 
enrollment in a typing class. 

No attempt was made to indicate that the 
group could pose as expert typists. How- 
ever, a simple foundation for future ex- 
periences was laid. 
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is the fountain pen wi 


the right point for 
the way you write 


Choose the point 
that writes your 
way. Screw it in 
the pen yourself. 
In case of damage 
you can replace 
your favorite point 
by number—quick- 
ly —at any foun- 
tain pen counter. 
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